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By Wilma P. Klimk 


An Old Irish Christmas Custom 


To honor the Holy Child, the youngest member of the family lights 
the Christmas candle in the window. 
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By MAYCIE K. SOUTHALL 


How Do Children Learn? 


 Desprre rae NuMEROUS ATTEMPTS OF RESEARCH TO FATHOM THE 
Jearning process, we do not know how children learn. We do know 
that no two children use exactly the same method in learning any skill 
or body of knowledge and that each child has his unique system of 
organizing his learnings. Furthermore, the imposition of standard 
teaching methods may run counter to optimum individual learning. In 
fact, the evidence indicates that guiding learning is a more apt expres- 
sion than teaching because, in the last analysis, “we cannot teach anyone 
anything”—the best we can do is to help children learn for themselves. 
But, if guidance is inappropriate or given at the wrong time, it may 
prove to be detrimental rather than helpful. 

The rate of learning and the amount of retention are both affected 

_ _ by many factors other than teaching methods. Some of the most im- 

_ portant influences are: the child’s interest in and readiness for the 
experience; the complexity of the learning; the age and intelligence 
of the learner; the material aids to learning; the recency, frequency 
and contiguity of the experience; the amount and distribution of prac- 
tice; and the emotional satisfaction or dissatisfaction accompanying the 
learning. Such factors may retard or accelerate learning. For example, 
while a relaxed emotional situation facilitates learning, emotional ten- 
sion and frustration have been found to reduce the capacity to learn 
and to seriously affect the child’s attitude toward learning in the field 
in which the unpleasant experience occurred. 

While everyone is always learning something, readiness for specific 
learnings is necessary at all grade levels and in all subject matter areas. 
There seem to be teachable moments or a proper time when each 
developmental task can best be mastered. Too early efforts at teaching 
are largely wasted; but if a.task is not achieved at the proper time it 
will not be achieved as well, and failure will affect future achievement. 

Although psychologists cannot agree on the definition of learning, 
it is generally recognized as a function of the whole brain that involves 
change in behavior and results from experiences—real and vicarious. 
John Dewey, whose centennial is observed this year, states that there 
can be no learning except of and by experience; that our concern 
should be for- what kind of future experiences the child is learning. 
Elements of learning or behavior change seem to be: the learner’s goal, 
desire or need; his total readiness for the experience; a situation which 
presents alternatives that require choice; the action that seems wisest; 
the consequences or results analyzed; and the new type of behavior 
used or avoided, depending on the satisfaction or frustration 
experienced. 

Many consider the teacher as the giver and the pupils as the 
receivers of learning. Yet research indicates that children retain little 
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of what they see and hear unless they do something about it. Recent 
methods of teaching have been criticized for neglecting drill and recita. 
tion of factual information. Overemphasis: on drill, however, may 
produce incorrect responses or faulty methods of attaining the desired 
goal. Controlled studies have shown that older and more modern 

methods are about equally effective in teaching the school subjects. but 

that the approach through interesting activities. produces substantially 

better understandings and provides many kinds: of desirable behavior 

in addition to equivalent subject matter learnings: Modern. methods: 

recognize that no experience is educative: which does not contribute to 

a knowledge of pertinent facts, understandings and ideas. Subject 

matter is not learned in tight compartments which cannot be used in 

actual life situations. In other words, the value of the experience or 

learning is determined by interactions which take place between the 

individual and his environment. 

Older concepts of reward and punishment are not.condoned by 
research because they often lead to. faulty teaching methods, external’ 
rewards, praise, good marks and prizes.. The two most’ influential 
rewards. seem to be the learner’s satisfaction in his product and the 
group’s approval. Furthermore, what a teacher thinks of as a reward 
may be thwarting and what he thinks of as punishment may he very 
satisfying to a child. Strong punishment is detrimental to: learning 
because it prevents children from trying and develops anxiety, dislike 
for the learning tasks. and hostility toward the school. 

Since learning i is the central concern. of the school, learning more 
about learning is a primary and continuing responsibility of the teacher 
and other educators. The real “break-through” on how children learn 
will require an interdisciplinary approach and the services of many 
interested specialists—educators,. social psychologists, cultural anthro- 
pologists and experts in communication and psychology. 


Maycie K.. Southall is professor of elementary: education; George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Then said a teacher, Speak to us of Teaching. his. wisdom but rather of his faith a 
And he said: lovingness. 
No man can reveal to you aught but that If he is indeed wise he does not bids 
which already lies half asleep in the dawning enter the house of his wisdom, but ra 


of your knowledge. leads you to.the threshold of your own mil m4 
The teacher who walks in. the shadow: of For the vision of one man lends oa ts 


the temple, among his followers, gives not of wings to another man. 


—Reprinted: from The Prophet, by Kahlil Cibran, with permission of the publisher, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1923 by Kahlil Gibran; renewal copyright 1951 by Ad- 
ministrators C.T.A. of Kahlil Gibran Estate and’ Mary G. Gibran. 
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By LAURA. ZIRBES 


What Should We Know about Learning? 


Laura Zirbes, professor of education emeritus, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, presents “today’s considerations essential to learning” in con- 
trast to those in the days of the little red: schoolhouse. These consider- 
- ations of children: have. been overlooked by many critics. of modern 


education. 


‘Tue we IN THE TITLE, OF THIS ARTICLE 
refers to “those concerned with chil- 
dren,” whoever they. may be, and every 
reader of Childhood Education identifies 
those words with the title of the maga- 
zine. 

Whatever accrues in the way of new 
knowledge about learning should’ be 
known and used as.a basis for intelligent 
concern and action in behalf of children. 
Itshould also be used as.a basis: for the 
insightful interpretation of behavior and 
for the sound evaluation of develop- 
mental guidance and curricular prac- 
tices. Many of the critics. of modern 
education fail to take this into account. 
They assume that what: was approved in 
the days of little red schoolhouses  pro- 
vides precedents for current: practices in 


today’s schools. 


Adaptability. to Change 


Not only do today’s. children: live: in 
quite a different world: from. that: in 
which their parents and teachers grew 
up; they also face. an unprecedented 

since the rate of social change 


and its impact on learning and living. 


cannot be left out of account. Further- 

more, there are cumulative implications 

in: the recent: findings. of inquiries. into 

human behavior, human development, 
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human aspirations and human relations: 
They constitute further challenges:to con: 
tinuing forward adjustment in provisions 
for child nurture and education: These 
considerations, coupled with the tensions 
and pressures which characterize this 
age of unremitting scientific advance and 
world-wide industrialization,. make 
adaptability to change quite as essential 
to survival and’ fulfillment as: back- 
grounds of knowledge and competence. 
Instructional procedures which seek:to 
“fix” ideas and automatize habits and 
skills. without concern for flexibility and 
adaptivity are anachronistic. Learnings 
which are open ended are far better 
suited to times like ours. Teaching be- 
comes obsolescent and derelict when: it 
fails to take the realities of social’ and 
cultural change into consideration: 
Children whose play is permeated 
with the imagery. and’ dynamism: of the 
space-age are bound to find little to chal- 
lenge their potentialities. in:the dull rou- 
tines. projected by. didactic instructional 
materials. The beys and girls of today 
have had contacts. with the wide world: 
their vicarious experiences. with its 
people have been vitalized and expanded 
by advances in communication: They 
need a new deal if their learnings: are to 
expand their knowledge and kindle their 
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aspirations to significant roles into which 
their education should lead. Of course, 
they need acquaintance with their na- 
tional heritage and a sense of identifica- 
tion with it. They also need to learn 
about the changes which link the past 
with current events and with the emer- 
gent future. Nothing short of lengthen- 
ing historical perspectives will expand 
their outlook on ways of living and ex- 
tend their conceptions of social origins 
and processes. 

Extrinsic motivation and  ground- 
covering assignments in required history 
texts may prepare them for formal reci- 
tations and periodic tests but will not 
provide a base for liberal learning— 
much less for scholarship, citizenship or 
abiding interest in human affairs. We 
should know that learning which is lack- 
ing in genuine involvement and intrinsic 
appeal is transient and superficial. Social 
learnings need to be vitalized by life- 
relatedness and vivid imagery. They 
need to be enriched and broadened by 
identification with history-in-the-making, 
by challenging contacts with the dynamic 
ideas that have had notable impacts on 
human values and social living, and’ by 
acquaintance: with treasured artifacts of 
the cultural heritage. 


Involvement Gives Meaning 


There are far more abundant resources 
for such enrichment than there were of 
old and they are much more accessible 
than they were in the days of yore. We 
should do much more to make sure that 
learning is not narrowed and impover- 
ished by adherence to “lesson learning” 
or by unenlightened conceptions of edu- 
cation and child development. We should 
know that early learnings contribute 
much more to developing personalities 
when they tap pertinent experiences and 
use today’s wealth of visual and literary 
materials to challenge potentialities and 
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raise aspirations. So-called “th 
education’ which consists of passive § 
mission to instruction in pre-organi 
subject matter is archaic and inapy 
priate for the most active, form in 
nani; 
+ Persons who are  insightfully pe 
cerned with human development and fak 
fillment know better than to advocate 
or trust such approaches to learning 
They know that direct concrete experi. 
ences are the social contexts in which 
children find meanings that set off think 
ing, understanding and language de 
velopment. Actual involvement in social 
interaction with peers is a spur to com 
munication, visual and’ auditory diserim 
ination and motor skills. Purposeful 
effort reduces dependence and makes-fér 
autonomy and self-direction. Children 
who have guided access to vital resources 
seek, gather, organize and use knowledge 
to satisfy their own curiosity when . 
aroused. They use observations,. i 
formation: and’ ideas creatively in. the 
dramatic play and project them i 
other forms of expression, interaet 
and communication. What they learn 
these ways comes alive. It not @ 
registers in their memories—it is. assil 
ilated as. vicarious experience . 
quickens their concerns and _ enli¥ 
further learning. Even the very 
child’s social learnings use life xp ; 
riences and observations as bases ' 
roles assumed in play. 2 
Children learn by doing, by atten 
ing to: do what challenges them. 
“make-do” efforts. may be crude atifi 
but they are flexible, adaptive and : 
velopmental. Their skills. are cum 
tive consequences of their “make@® 
efforts. 
Before he can walk the inf 
tempts to get where he wants. to go 
achieves: his. purpose by. creeping: 
makes. do with creeping and attem 
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towalk. He manages to toddle and then 
gives up creeping and toddling after 
achieving increasing’ steadiness and 
thythmic coordination functionally in 
walking. All this proceeds without 
formal exercises and without lessons. It 
is facilitated by well-timed, encouraging 
guidance and by the satisfactions of 
increasing measures of success. Similarly 
self-feeding starts with sucking, but that 
leads to sipping and drinking. Skill with 
the use of utensils for eating develops 
from awkward, messy efforts which 
simultaneously satisfy hunger and the 
early “do-it-yourself” urge. Wise guid- 
anee respects that urge. Here, too, learn- 
ing is functional. Initial use is. purpose- 
ful and satisfying long before it is skill- 
ful; the young child’s effort is. not skill 
centered. 

Toddlers do not learn to talk in 
systematic lessons, but they use inflected 


speech and acquire extensive oral vocab- 
ularies in their spontaneous communica: 
tion and in dramatic play, This develop- 
mental base of language learnings 
readies children for an experience ap- 
proach to reading and creative writing. 

The teacher of young children who as- 
sumes.that mechanical drill is more effi- 
cient than meaningful learning is likely 
to rely on drill and do:too little to:com- 
pensate for the lack of meaningful asso- 
ciations. Children who have had. exceed- 
ingly systematic formal instruction. in 
beginning reading and those who. have 
had copious: word drills. are both: less 
likely. to use contextual cues to get mean- 
ing when they read. Their responses-have 
been too controlled and stereotyped to 
allow for initiative, inference and asso- 
ciative thinking. Their: instruction has 
been narrowed at the expense of wider 
values. When. Reading is: “taught” asa 


Children learn by attempting what challenges. them. 


Courtesy, Chicego Public Schools 
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“subject” its relationship to direct’ expe- 
rience and prior language learnings is 
not capitalized. Its carry-over possibil- 
ities to other “subjects” are also reduced. 


Functional Arithmetic 


Instead of learning number combina- 
tions by rote, children can learn to com- 
bine and regroup concrete items and 
objects flexibly and insightfully, to sym- 
bolize groupings and components of com- 
binations, to make and test their own 
inferences and develop them function- 
ally. 

The child who has. worked out com- 
binations that can be made with twelve 
objects comes to know more than “com- 
binations.” He comes to see how he can 
divide or group his twelve objects into 
two or three or four or six equal arrays. 
He comes to see how he can combine 
twos to make fours or sixes; how he can 
combine threes to make sixes; how he can 
make eight or nine or ten or twelve. 
Young learners can “see” that the size 
of a group of objects can be reduced or 
increased by actually moving objects. 
They can come to see how this holds 
with symbols for objects and then with 
numerical figures as symbols for quan- 
tities. In these learning experiences 
they approach the fundamental processes 
as ways of dealing with number and out- 
grow the necessity of recourse to concrete 
groupings or symbols for objects when 
they “see” that twelve objects can. be 
manipulated in ways which can be sym- 
bolized and expressed in figures. They 
factor long before the word factor be- 
comes part of their working vocabulary; 
they can “see” the implications for larger 
numbers when they build them from 
familiar components of twelve or ten, so 
that twenty-four is “seen” as the result 
of putting two: twelves or four sixes: to- 
gether. The formal writing of “tables” 
actually encourages a lower level of 
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learning and a narrower array of | 
ings. True it is that some of the i 
ential learnings in the wider array 
reinforcement and recurrent situ 
reference; but this characterizes ins 
ful developmental Jearning and actually 
favors. cumulative  effects—whereg 
formal repetition is likelier to “fix” wha 
is “drilled in” without contributing 
spread, inference or insightful use, 


The iearner who has actually 
see threes, fours, fives and sixes as com 
figurations which he can manipulate%s 
far less likely to regress to counting: 
ones when he should add. He is fm 
more likely to think out: problems: and 
number relations than he is to guess and 
apply processes blindly. It is in these 
ways that the relative values of meaning: 
ful learning become evident. 



































Experimenting and Discovering 
The child who learns the names of the 


primary colors by formal association of 
words: with color patches. gets. “fixed? 
narrow ideas about color but misse 
challenging opportunities for wid 
ciations and direct inferences fro: 
verse first-hand experiences. with 
color. The kindergarten child who 
covered that his red and blue d 
made purple when they ran together: 
not have to wait a year or more fora 
formal lesson on color. Furthermore; 
proceeded forthwith to “invent” offi 
interesting: color combinations and’ @ 
enjoy. them. 

Three children came to school eaii 
several days to “monkey” with saturaiél 
solutions to see whether they coil 
“make” crystals. They learned to wale 
and wait in the true spirit of inquif 
and to limit their tentative conclu: 
in terms of their own findings, In 
same room several others. were sim 
neously experimenting freely with: mag: 
nets. They, too, were not only findi 6 
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im out for themselves but getting: an 
experience background for later seience 


- garnings. Instruction is often too formal 


| and ‘precipitate to build background or 
to foster free inquiry. 


Insightful Guidance 


Sound, unpressured developmental 
guidance is integrative and conducive to 
outgoing, interactive behavior and self- 
extension. Teachers who value these 
qualities are not likely to substitute re- 
sponses to directions for the situational 
responses of learners. 

Instruction which requires children to 
be submissively conformative reduces 
their learning to a low level of compli- 
ance at the expense of integrative effort 
and intelligent initiative. This explains 
the effects on the learning and the: be- 
havior of those who are bored and those 
who cannot keep up. It also explains 
what happens as.a result of lapses in at- 
tention, absence, conflicting impulses, 
poor coordination, misinterpretation of 
verbal direction, poor. hearing or defec- 
tive vision. Insightful guidance requires 
continuous responsive concern for all 
these matters on the part of teachers. 

It is easy to illustrate how important 
this is with beginners. There was Sam, 
for example, who could not see what the 
teacher was pointing to on the big chart 
when she told him to locate it in his 
book. There was: Mary, who took so 
long to locate it'in her book that: she 
missed the teacher’s next direction and 
got so confused that she gave up trying. 
There was Fred, whio got interested’ in 


the story and read ahead ‘and was: repri- 
manded for not'keeping the place. There 
was Jane, who wondered why the teacher’ 
was saying: ing about bowels 
(vowels) right in the middle of the word 
drill. There was Bill, who had to blow 
his nose; and there was Jerry, who had 
to leave the room) while the lesson 


went on. 


What are the cumulative results: of 
Sam’s: poor: vision, of Mary’s. slow co- 
ordination and cons confusion, of 
Fred’s dutiful place-keeping, of Jane’s 
erroneous auditory impressions: and of 
conflicting physical demands: on: the. at: 
tention of Bill and Jerry and other chil- 
dren who are subjected to didactic in- 
struction and directive teaching? They 
are registered in the quality, of. their 
school experience, in their learnings-and 
in their developing personalities: Small 
chance for initiative, self-direction, self- 
expression, inquiry, spontaneity, individ- 
uality or creativity where expectations 
of conformity and compliance with direc- 
tions not only limit the learner’s role 
but stereotype reactions and devitalize 
learning. 

Studies of learning and action research 
in today’s. classrooms. are more reliable 
bases for improving the education of 
children in today’s schools. than. pre- 
sumptive criticism. 

To provide evidences of some of the 
most significant: values. which character- 
ize creative teaching and developmental 
guidance, there is also need of creative 
advances in evaluation. 


SS 
When I Walk with Daddy 


When I walk with Daddy 

I try to keep astride, 

But Daddy’s legs are longer 
And his. steps are very. wide. 
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So I must take my two steps 
To Daddy’s: only. one, 

We really. fit much better 
When Daddy lets me run. 


—By Connie Levy, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Our Children 


Learn at Home 


Courtesy, Wilmington, Del., Public Schools 
Care of pets—her responsibility 


By SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG 


The laboratory in which children learn “naturally” is the home—particu- 
larly one with curiosity, eagerness and a sound sense of values. In the: 
home attitudes are formed, knowledge is acquired anda sense of respon 


sibility is developed. 


Wauen WE STOP TO CONSIDER HOW MUCH 
knowledge and how many skills a child 
acquires in his. first five years—before 
he ever sets foot in a school—we can see 
what effective teachers parents are, 
whether or not they intend to be. 

First of all, the five-year-old has 
learned to talk. He has acquired a fairly 
large vocabulary. and can express him- 
self on a variety of subjects. Of course, 
five-year-olds vary widely in their vocab- 
ularies; and native intelligence as well 
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as. surroundings: influence both the siz 
and the content of each individual child. 
vocabulary.. But a comparison of five 
year-olds of poorly. educated, almost illitt 
erate parents with those whose parenié 
are well read, well informed and 
thoughtful saialil give striking evidence 
of the home’s importance in children’s 
learning. 

Young children learn not only words: 
but concepts. They ask questions about’ 
animals, plants, cars and houses, the 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION: 
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ways of nature and the ways of man. 
And during these eager, inquisitive, 
chatter-box years Mother and Father are 
achild’s chief'teachers. More subtle but 
fully as significant so far as a child’s 
future development is concerned is his 

s’ influence upon the formation of 
aititudes—attitudes toward older people, 
toward younger children within the 
family, toward all sorts: of people out: 
side the family. These attitudes are 
rarely taught deliberately as lessons or 
precepts; they are spontaneously picked 
up by even the not-so-bright child in the 
course of his day-by-day living with his 
parents. 


Che::zes Take Place 


Nevertheless, the role of parents as 
teachers is confused in today’s thinking, 
largely because so many changes have 
taken place in both the role of the 
teacher and that of the parent during 
the relatively brief history of our 
country. In America’s early days going 
to school meant specifically acquiring the 
three R’s, the basic tools for extending 
all learning. The teacher was in a defi- 
nite position in the community: when 
eighty-five per cent of our population 
was engaged in farming and the teachers 
were in many communities almost the 
only ones who knew the school subjects. 
Quite naturally, then, they came to be 
considered the official custodians or dis- 
pensers of “education.” At the same 
time it was taken for granted that each 
child would learn at home everything 
else but the tool subjects. This concept 
comes down to us in old sayings,. such 
as, “He learned that at his mother’s 


Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, dowry 8 director of 
the: Child Study Association America, New 
York, is now a special consultant. there. She 
is the editor of “Encyclopedia of Child Care 
and Guidance” and author of many books. 
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knee” or, “It! was: passed down from 
father to son.” 

As our country grew and developed, 
the school periods lengthened; a larger 
and larger proportion of young people 
attended school, teachers taught an: in- 
creasing number of subjects. During 
these years of turbulent change, we con- 
tinued to cling to the picture of teachers 
as the official mentors and preceptors. In 
many areas the home’s: teaching gradu- 
ally became not’ only ignored but dis- 
paraged. This was for a time: particu- 
larly true when schools became zealous 
about “Americanizing” or “moderniz- 
ing” the children of. immigrants: or: of 
newcomers generally. For one long 
period parents were considered intruders 
in the school and, as many of us remem- 
ber, they had to fight for acceptance by 
organizing the P.T.A. 

Today, with high school and college 
education so general, a growing propor: 
tion of parents have acquired as much 
school learning as their children’s 
teachers. It is- most unrealistic to look 
upon teachers as the sole purveyors of 
learning and enlightenment, while negat- 
ing the educational contributions of 
mothers and fathers to children’s. atti- 
tudes, characters and understandings of 
common affairs. While we recognize this 
and the fact that the school has taken 
over more and more responsibility in a 
wider and wider area, the respective 
roles of home and school have never been 
clearly defined. Naturally, we cannot 
make a sharp “jurisdictional” division, 
even if that were desirable. However, it 
would help both parents and teachers if 
we could clarify our ideas.on what boys 
and girls do in fact learn at home. 


First Influenced by Parents 


First of all, parents are recognized as 
the. chief moulders of their children’s 
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attitudes. While boys and girls are un- 
doubtedly influenced by. their teachers, 
playmates, television programs and 
newspapers, mothers and fathers are the 
ones who have the most’ intimate, the 
most constant and the most lasting in- 
fluence. Important, too, is the fact that 
theirs is the first influence. Perhaps the 
most striking example is the way chil- 
dren form their attitudes toward “other” 
people—those of races, religions and na- 
tional or cultural backgrounds. other 
than their own. Teachers can say at 
length and with conviction that “all men 
are created equal,” but the feeling tones 
a child picks up in his home will in- 
fluence him more deeply. Without say- 
ing a word, merely by a faint and fleet- 
ing expression of distaste or disapproval, 
parents convey the idea that they are 
in some way superior to this or that 
group. This indoctrination takes place 
so subtly and so early that many boys 
and girls grow up thinking it is “natural” 
to feel as they do about other groups. 

Besides. attitudes—whether on love or 
money, religion or politics—children 
also pick. up. an impressive amount of 
general knowledge at home. Parents 
who are sincerely interested in the sub- 
ject matter taught in school answer ques- 
tions differently from parents who are 
interested only in whether or not a 
child is doing well in school. Such 
parents search for knowledge with their 
sons and daughters, sometimes trying to 
figure out the answers, sometimes turn- 
ing together in a spirit of inquiry to 
sources of information. 

A child learns simply through being 
a member of a family, through respon- 
sible participation in family concerns 
and projects. As he wipes the dishes, 
waters the lawn, or washes the car, he is 
practicing basic skills; the more impor- 
tant thing that he is learning, however, 
is his responsibility to the people with 
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whom he lives. Something of this 
kind of learning comes to a child 
care of a pet. The significant learni 
boy. or girl develops is not the skill of 
cleaning a mouse cage, or: prepari 
dog’s food, or keeping a bird’s 
full of water but a sense of responsibi 
to. the living being in his care. T 
creature’s complete dependence on him: 
helps develop the child’s. own sense of 
worth and importance. It brings home tg: 
him, too, our dependence upon 

another and the common need for & 
of us to fulfill our obligations to one 
another. : 


Pets and Collections hs 


Most homes, whether or not there-is 
room for a dog or a cat, can manage to 
provide space for a canary, a gold fh’ 
or a mouse if parents recognize 
much a pet can teach a child. In even 
the smallest home there is room for: 
some of the various collections children 
love to keep—rocks, stamps, butterflies: 
and post cards from far away 7 
Without taking any of the fun out of 
such hobbies, parents can increase theit 
educational value simply by taking an 
interest. Sometimes this will involve 
helping to enlarge the collection by men 
tioning it to friends and acquaintances: 
Sometimes it will mean making 
gestions about classifications. Sometimes. 
it will involve looking at a map ora 
dictionary, or perhaps nothing more 
than looking and listening with onthe 


siasm. 


Books are a natural source of bod 
learning and are more likely to play. 
an. important part where parents thems 
selves truly enjoy reading. When par 
ents think of books and knoweldge-seeke 
ing as “something for children,” boys 
and girls. may resist reading, feeling it 
is being urged on them because it’s “good 
for them.” In such an atmosphere 
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catch the wonder and excitement 


4 the world of books can offer. Therefore, 


the spirit in which parents introduce 
their children to books is even more im- 
portant than the choice of the books 
themselves. 

Naturally, parents. want to. do some 
guiding —steering their sons and daugh- 
ters to books that they would probably 
like or that would open new doors. But 
they must be careful about forbidding 
certain books and disdaining “low-brow” 
or childish tastes. Boys and girls who 
love to read often have a wide range 
in their tastes, an appreciative, uncritical 
approach. The weeding out and the 
finer discriminations come later. 


Taking Trips 


In.much the same spirit mothers. and 
fathers can open other doors: for their 
children, taking them on trips to mu- 
seums, factories, canneries and so forth. 
In daily contacts they can teach children 
something about: the way the world is 


run, as they observe together the goings- 


on at the supermarket, the post office, 
the public library. There are also points 
of historical interest to visit practically 
everywhere from Plymouth Rock to the 
missions of California. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is the 
casual conversation at the dinner table, 
while driving in the car or whenever 
members.of the family gather. Children 
pick up more information in this way 
than we realize; and they also pick up 
many of our attitudes. and valuations 
through an incidental comment or a note 
of surprise in a parent’s voice. 

Parents’ attitudes toward school and 
school work are. of prime importance to 
children—particularly during these days 
when our entire educational system has 
been so widely. criticized. When prob- 
léms arise and children complain, par- 
ents must be ready to back up the 
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school. Work for improvement of schools 
must be done through committees: or by 
appealing to: a’ higher authority; but 
criticism of an individual teacher: or 
principal in the child’s presence leaves 
the child bewildered, not knowing which 
way to turn. 


Parents Expected to Help 


The attitude that parents “should” . 
have toward their.children’s school work: 
—or, as it is called, homework—is dif- 
ficult to assess because there have been 
great changes in the past five years. A 
generation ago teachers did not want 
parents to help. They said it confused 
the children if, for example, Father: did 
his subtraction or division in one way 
and the teacher in another. Furthermore, 
they said, the teachers themselves. were 
confused, not knowing how to evaluate 
a child’s work if Father helped with 
math and science, Mother with literature 
and map-making. Today, however, there 
is so much pressure on teachers in over- 
crowded classrooms that parents are ex- 
pected to help—not only in homework 
but in drilling or in explaining processes 
which are not clear. Parents, too, feel 
the pressure and fear that their sons 
and daughters. may not be admitted to 
college. Many. of those who are. able 
spend hours. on their children’s home- 
work, even typing papers for them. Those 
with a limited education feel guilty and 
frustrated because they: can’t help. 

Something is wrong, with this. picture 
and it is to be hoped that this particular 
phase will pass. In: the: not-too-distant 
future we may. come to understand that 
home is a place where. children: are 
“educated”—not in: the sense that: par- 
ents and children spend evenings, doing 
homework together, but in the sense: of 
learning. through living together: ina 
home with curiosity and eagerness: and 
a sound sense of values. 
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Pressures to Learn 


By JOHN: I. GOOD 


Can Be Blocks to Learning 





Some pressures in the eceatme: 


a 
prepackaged content a 
inappropriate rewards é af 
coverage of subject matter: 


external standards: . 


What changes are needed to remove these blocks to lane 


CERTAIN PRESSURES BLOCK CHILDREN’S 
learning. Sometimes these pressures 
stem from beyond the schools; they are 
part of the larger society. Sometimes 
these pressures arise inside the class- 
room; they are part of the teaching- 
learning environment. We shall concern 
ourselves here with the latter type. 


Prepackaged Content and 
Inappropriate Rewards 


Schools often proceed as though the 
thinking already had been done. Some- 
body, somewhere, thought up everything 
in advance. There’s just no more think- 
ing to be done. Or, worse still, nobody 
had anything to do with it in the first 
place. Ideas are the product of immacu- 
late conception! 

The. task of curriculum construction, 
following this concept of learning, be- 
comes the prepackaging of content into 
neat, consumable bundles. These bun- 
dles are then stored away in a curricular 
deep-freeze and, ultimately, displayed 
before the eager eyes of hopeful pupils. 
But, alas, once removed from cold- 
storage, the fast-thawing goods quickly 
spoil and swiftly smell. The pupils are 
Tess than enchanted. 

Such a concept of learning leads 
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naturally to fixed patterns of teach 
If the purpose of learning is to consume;. 
then the purpose of teaching is to dig 
pense. Successful consumption is conf 
recognized and approved. 

In the process of dispensing and com 
suming, both teacher and learner often 
become confused over ends. For ex 
ample . . . Miss: Manton tells a story 
to her second:gradé class. (Of course, 
there’s no such thing as a “second-grade” 
class but we'll abide by the conventions.) 
Before completing it, she asks, “Howale 
you think this story ends?” So far, s 
good. The children eagerly pose con 


clusions. To Tommy’ s response, Miss 


Manton answers, “No, I don’t quite see 
how that could be.” To Susan’s, “No, P 
don’t think so.” To Mildred’s, ™’ 
that’s not what I’m thinking of.” : 
A shift has occurred, a subtle but ig 
nificant shift. A process. of inquiry, @ 
process of putting ideas together to infer 
a logical conclusion, has shifted to @ 
mere guessing game. Guess the right’ 
answer and’ the teacher’s warm beamt: 
of approval floods down upon youl 
‘Learning becomes not a search for. me 
ing, not an exciting pursuit’ whetted 
surprise and the satisfaction: of te 


accomplishment, but a search. for re 
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’ that’ bring rewards. Press: the 
right button and gain approval. 

Some students learn the process well. 
They go through: high school, college 
and life burdened. with this: misguided 
conception of education. So many nods 
of approval add up to a B, so many B’s 
add up to an A.B. and an A.B. opens 
certain doors. In graduate school they 
ask, “Mr. Professor, what do I need to 
do [to gain your approval] in your 
course?” In business they become good 


organization men. 


This is education? I think not. This. 


is pressure to conform, social pressure 
of the most. insidious sort, worming. its 
way like a bacterial infection into the 
heart of the learning-teaching process, 
distorting and contaminating it until 
true education withers and dies. 

Some educators writhe in horror over 
the imminent danger of machines. taking 
over part of the learning-teaching act. 
Perhaps, for some aspects of learning, 
machines are more promise than threat. 
Atleast they focus on learning for learn- 
ing’s sake. You ‘press the button and 
you're right or you’re wrong. No syrupy 
words of commendation, no halos, for 
guessing the teacher’s mind. The ma- 
chines, too, will become monsters to be 
feared when they dispense peanuts, 
candy and chewing gum for pressing the 
right button. Once more, the ends. of 
education will be contaminated and dis- 
torted. 


Perceptions of Coverage 


A crippling perception of coverage 
is part of the teaching-learning 
environment. We must be up to. here 
by Hallowe’en, this much farther by 
ivi Heaven help us if we 

aren’t half-way there by Christmas. Half: 
way where? Don’t ask silly. questions. 
THERE, of course! On to Easter. By 
May, we’re loping out in front, all by 
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ourselves. And the:children? Don’t: be 
ridiculous. We're almost THERE! A 
little prodding, a little pushing, a: little 
skipping—and it’s June. We’re THERE 
for another year: . 

Such a concept’ of coverage creates 
immeasurable pressures to learn. It; too, 
is based on a “sacred cow” view of the 
curriculum. Here are the important 
things to be learned, laid out in neat 
order, to be “covered” at a set pace one 
after the other in the process of getting 
an education. 

There is, indeed, a fairly respectable 
theory of knowing to support this view 
of the curriculum. But imagine, for a 
moment, the problem of selection in to- 
day’s world! How do teachers deter- 
mine what is of most’ worth among all 
from which to select? The little that ‘can 
be put into the curriculum in relation to 
all that’ is- available is as a handful of 
straw in relation to thousands of silos 
filled with straw. 

And yet, we often act as though the 
most important content already had been 
selected for all time and appropriately 
arranged for consumption. We have, in- 
deed, our sacred cow standing stub- 
bornly in the path of reason. Do we 
dare to kill it? 


External Standards 


When. one troubles. to push beyond 
the criticisms, the panaceas and the 
slogans mouthed in the name of educa- 
tional betterment; one sees that many 
seeking to be heard conceive standards 
to be something external to the learning 
process. “Higher standards, more rigor, 
better quality,”” come the pleas. “If they 
can’t learn,” says: one, “kick ’em out: 
That’s. what we did at West: Point.’’ 

It is difficult (and unwise) for teach- 
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ers to ignore the clamor, ever mindful 
as most are of the need to do better. But, 
sometimes, we ignore our own beliefs 
about learning. Short-route methods take 
on a special attractiveness. Drill re- 
places the search for meaning. Children 
repeat their incorrect responses along 
with correct ones. Teacher presentation 
replaces pupil exploration. Routes that 
appear to be most direct take precedence. 

Learning is seldom the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. Learning often 
is oblique and circuitous. The means 
that appear to be most round-about often 
lead most directly to the ends sought. 

The net result of the pressure of in- 
appropriate standards is likely to be 
less, not more, learning. 

True standards are found within, not 
outside of, the learning process. True 
standards relate means most appropri- 
ately to ends. True standards free rather 
than restrict the human mind in its 
search for order and truth. Standards 
perceived to be outside of learning itself 
are blocks to learning. 


Some Ground to Stand On 


Each of us readily identifies with some 
part of the foregoing. In recognizing 
ourselves we can in part right ourselves 
—but only i in part. We’re all caught up 
in a massive piece of machinery that 
answers not to our commands. Some 
basic changes are needed. 


First, we need a concept of curriculum 
that better defines our freedoms. Free- 
dom is a disciplined thing. It comes to 
the individual with increased understand- 
ing of his areas of choice as well as his 
areas of no choice. The sailor who sails 
strange waters is free to cruise and to 
explore if he possesses good charts. The 


sailor who lacks such charts must either ¢ 


pine away on the shore or then grope his 
way cautiously, ever fearful of lurking 
reefs. 
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A curriculum plan that better de 
our freedoms separates the relatively 
variable: from the relatively constant: A 
few facts—particularly in the lin 


and mathematical realms—are here’ re 


etee 


a while, unless the structure of kno 
of which they are a part collapses. The 
learning of them does:not call for undue. 
imagination, as though there were wide: 
degrees of choice. In fact, imagination’ 
may well be a block to the learning of! 
such facts. “ 


Some facts are transitory or, at beet, 
quite incidental (even accidental) to'the 
learning of larger concepts. Such: facts. 
should be subordinated to the larger 
ends of formulating and employing com 
cepts. The teacher is free to use what 
ever data seem appropriate to the clari 
fication of larger concepts. € 

Most curriculum plans. now in exist 
ence fail to recognize distinctions such 
as those suggested above. As a result, 
everything ina plan (even when labelled 
“for consideration only”) becomes rela: 
tively constant—to be learned by all. 
Thus we get our sacred cow. its 


Second, we need a. better understeaih 
ing of the learner realities before us. W 
act as though there were only shades.¢ 


difference among learners—as though, 


perhaps, the brightest child: were twieé 


as bright as the dullest: Actually, the: 


differences in reasoning among slow 


bright children almost defy mathemati. 


cal comparison. One is thousands of! 


times. more proficient than the other 
certain kinds of abstract reasoning. 
In seeking appropriate teaching t 
niques, we do well to approach these d 
ferences: as. differences in kind (as b 
tween a cat and a human) rather tha 
degree. Thus, the pedagogical road’ 
learning for the slow may not be bor 
of what was good for the bright. 
larly, the best: procedure: for: the al 4 
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| may not be just a little less. of methods 
that worked for the average. We need 
| experimental studies designed to find the 
optimal learning conditions. for many 
kinds and degrees of differences among 
learners. The studies needed will not be 
conducted until potential experimenters 
catch a vision of pupil variability. radi- 
cally different from the view presently 
in vogue. 


Third, we need a concept of learning 
embracing unlimited expectancy for 
human creativity. We know little about 
the potential creativity inherent: in the 
human organism. We know only that 
our school practices tend to recognize 
and reward certain abilities out of pro- 
portion to other abilities. In a very real 
sense, then, creativity comes to be de- 
fined sociologically rather than biologi- 
cally and psychologically. What we 
value most shifts with the ebb and flow 
of societal tides. What we value in 
peacetime we value not in time of war. 

There is little likelihood of social 


pressure ceasing to reward only certain 
kinds of creativity. Social pressure: is 
part of a real world. But the schools.can 
do much to keep open-ended the drive 
that is human creativity. Schools must 
avoid like the plague external rewards 
for certain kinds of learning that freeze 
the creative process in its infancy. They 
do well to encourage creativity as an end 
in itself—creativity is many things— 
rather than to promote and reward ac- 
complishment in those limited aspects of 
human activity that happen to) be cur- 
rently popular. 

There are appropriate as well as: in- 
appropriate pressures to learn. Some- 
where along the educative and miseduca- 
tive road that is life the learner must 
respond to compelling forces within him, 
forces seeking to repeat the satisfactory 
experience of coming to know for one’s 
self. The best' way to make sure that 
these forces never will hold sway is to 
substitute for them pressures from with- 
out—pressures to please, pressures. to 
cover and pressures to conform. 


At Christmas Saint Lucia, her angels and her star boys 


sing through the halls of the school. 


Courtesy, Nytorps School, Stockholm, Sweden 





By MARJORIE W. PACKWOOD and ANNETTE C. BAK 


The Changing 


The place of activities in the elementary school during these nebulous 
times is evaluated with primary and intermediate emphases. 





““Y ounc AMERICANS MUST BE_ IN- 
formed. They must learn to think 
critically and weigh values. As citizens 
they will be called upon to make de- 
cisions that may affect the destiny of 
the free world for generations to come. 
Judgments and the actions subsequent to 
those judgments can be right only if 
based on accurate information. 

“Let it be said again and again: We 
have the means of communication to 
develop the most enlightened civiliza- 
tion the world has ever known. This is 
our challenge and our opportunity .. .”” 

These words by Carl F. Hansen, super- 
intendent of schools in Washington, 
D. C., have become increasingly vital 
for living in a spacious and specious 
world. We think that this challenge may 
best be met through creative teaching 
with emphasis on the present meaning 
of activities. 

Frosting Versus Food for Thought 


Today, activities are an integral part 
of the daily instructional program rather 
than window dressing or frosting on the 
cake. Individuals, small groups or the 
entire class may be involved; but always 
there is purpose for the activity, mean- 
ingful and evident to the children. An 
activity may be of short or long duration, 
depending on. the needs and interests of 
the group. It may develop from a large 
social studies unit or as an outgrowth 

sca SP oe et ere 


Social Studies 
District of Columbia (Washington, D. C.: Board of Edu- 
cation, 1961). 
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Challenge 


are i oe Pees 


from a problem in an arithmetic Ei 
book. There may be much evidence of 


the types: of activities. being undertaliae 
in the classroom or there may be 
or none. Many activities in areas peo 
as language arts may be carried on with 
great learnings and no tangible evidence: 
unless one were present to observe the 
activity in progress. Modern ae 
emphasize, “What do you think?” 
“Why 92? “Who?” “What?” “wie 
“Where?” and “How?” 

So we see the challenge being met 
through a variety of classroom activate 
which stress the following: 4 


e Meeting individual and group nel 
e Continuity in children’s learnings in 
harmony with the courses of study and 
the/ principles of child growth and de 
velopment a 
e Teacher-pupil planning so the children. 
know the goals for which they are 
striving 

e Skills developed through meaningfdl 
action - % 
e Attitudes and appreciations based’ ot 
past and current living, pointed to the 
present and the future 

e Opportunities. for critical thinking 
through research 

e Evaluation by the group of all wot 
and_ thinking e 
e Variety. of experiences and materials 
to motivate learning at the highest le 












fon-each: cli 2 


e Cooperation and guidance, yet it 
ative and independence of action 
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gs for All’ 


“You need to wind it: Here,. I'll do 
it No, I know how. I was:here first.” 
The old-style phonograph: picked up 

.. The: first-graders laughed at’ its 
audio effect. Wind-up and electric toys 
were skittering across the room with 
someone at the other end to receive and 
retarn. A dancing clown slowed in his 

jig. “Whir” went: the keys. for repeat 
Be sances, A jack-in-the-box jumped 
out of hiding. What better way: to dis- 
cover and learn “What Makes Things 
Move?” 

Six of the children were grouped 
around the teacher: Pictures of com- 
munity helpers from  yesterday’s- assign- 
ment were in their hands. As they dis- 
cussed their pictures, Karen said, “I saw 
the garbage man yesterday.” Teacher: 
“What was he doing?” Karen: “Sweep- 
ing the street.” Charles: “Him ain’t no 
garbage man. Dat’s the street cleaner.” 
Karen: “It was so the garbage man, 
wasn't it, Miss: D.?” 

As the skillful teacher asked how the 
truck looked, how the men were dressed, 
what they did, ideas and comparisons 
came from the group. Betty, who lived 
next to Karen, said, “The garbage man 
comes on Tuesday.” Teacher: “What 
day was yesterday?” Varying answers 
came from the children. Teacher: “Let’s 
find out.” Betty. brought the calendar 
before the words had barely come forth. 
Under the teacher’s. guidance, and by 
rote, the children said and pointed to the 


days of the week until they came to the 


last number checked’ off, designating 
yesterday. It was.a Thursday. So could 
ithave been the garbage man that Karen 
had seen? Checking, deductions,. judg- 
ment and evaluation helped to solve an 
immediate — 
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. Bill. said, 


Mrs. Packwood; a:‘supervisor in the elementary. 
public schoole of the District of Columbia, pre- 
sented. the primary: examples:. Mrs. Baker, 
principal of the West: Elementary Schoot: in 
Washington;. D.. C.,. expressed intermediate 
illustrations. 


The discussion: returned to the: two 
kinds of neighborhood helpers, the gar- 
bage man and the street cleaner. Teacher: 
“Let’s. think: of: all’ the things we know 
about these two: helpers.” Two experi- 
ence stories: evolved on the blackboard 
entitled, “What’ We» Have Learned.” 
Practice in: language skills brought 
about an evaluation by the children and 
a fund of information for the teacher 
about this group: how they were learn- 
ing; what skills: needéd, more: attention; 
who were participating; their: patterns 
of speech and powers of observation. 

After reading the experience stories 
together, the teacher asked, “What can 
we do to help these men who help: us? 
Why should we help them? Be thinking 
about it; talk.to: your big brothers and 
sisters, mothers. or daddies. Tomorrow 
we will talk about it together.” Thus-the 
teacher carried the thinking of her group 
forward, directing their attitudes and 
appreciations to help them develop an 
awareness: of their responsibilities as 
young citizens. 


Real Readiness. Is Right 


On Monday mornings this third grade 
always hummed with wonderful anec- 
dotes and reports of the week-end activ- 
ities. Due to better than average intel- 
lectual and socio-economic backgrounds, 
these children’s interests were strong and 
diversified. Benny’s. trip to Richmond 
was the highlight: of this period. How 
could this: report: become: a readiness 
factor for a rich activity in arithmetic? 
‘We went there at: Thanks- 
giving and it took. us nearly all day. be- 
cause we had two. flat tires.” Many 
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A third grade learns how pure water reaches homes and public places 


from the polluted Potomac River 


children added interesting facets of trips 
they had taken. Discussion was directed 
by the teacher to comparisons of fastest 
and safest ways to travel and why. Which 
trip taken had been the longest? The 
shortest? Contrary opinions arose. How 
can we be sure? 3 

The teacher offered several hypo- 
thetical cases as, “How far do you think 
it is from your home to the zoo? How 
long do you think it would take to walk 
there? How long do you think it would 
take to go by bus? If you had to catch 
a train at Union Station at three o’clock, 
when would you need to leave home?” 
Many conditioning factors came into the 
group’s estimations as weather, bus 
schedules, car difficulties, traffic lights 
and road conditions. 

Mrs. S. had not planned a lesson on 
estimation for work in arithmetic at 
this time. She knew that estimation was 
listed as a reasoning skill for the fourth 
grade in the arithmetic course of study. 
But she also knew her group’s intellec- 
tual: ability and. the skills they had 
already acquired. Here was an eager 
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it. § 
readiness in the group. “Can you think | tor 
of times that you or your family. have swis 
needed to estimate something before § we'll 


doing it?” Answers flew and the list on Is 
the blackboard grew rapidly. At the end’ 
of the discussion the items. fell into the 
following categories: time, weight, size, 
distance, cost, speed. Result, the neat 
day’s assignment—each child was t@ 
make a picture with a written problem 
showing when, why or how estims 
could be used in daily living. 
This was a group activity where 
child could perform at his own 
of thinking, using already developed: 
skills of handwriting and written lame 
guage. Thirty-five meaningful proble 
would be ready for the group’s analys 
during the following week. The ch 
lenge for this teacher continued, | 
on evidence of her group’s capebill tie 


and needs. 
Creativity Speaks for liself 


During milk period two children oom 
their. places.in front of the second d 
class. “Jane and | have a story « 
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Sandy, a cat. We made it up for you. 
She made half of the pictures and I did, 
too.” As Jane progressed in the story- 
telling, Sally took the appropriate pic- 
tures from the pile, depositing them on 
the chalk tray. Laughter, eagerness, in- 
terest, good speaking voices, creative- 
ness, resourcefulness, independence, yet 
acceptance and cooperation were all in 
evidence. Smiling glances passed from 
audience to teacher. Spontaneous ap- 
plause followed the words, “Sandy never 
wandered away again.” As Sally collec- 
ted the pictures the teacher suggested 
that they might be put into book form 
for the library table. Will the listening 
group be eager to write captions for 
the pictures? But that would come later 
and perhaps some child would suggest 
it. So the teacher’s thoughts went. Ready 
to return to their places, Jean, with a 
swish of her pony tail, said, ‘Tomorrow 
we'll have some puppets.” 

Is this an activity, one might ask? 
Perhaps one of the best, induced by an 
enriched room climate, an understanding 


teacher and opportunities given to share 
one’s own efforts. 


Variety Opens Vistas 


A crude block airplane was in the 
center of the kindergarten room, a 
rickety ticket office at the left, at the 
right a competent operator in a control 
tower calling through his tin-can radio 
speaker to an absorbed pilot, “405, call- 
ing 405, come in now. All clear, Run- 
way 7. Roger.” Passengers on the plane 
were being served by a stewardess with 
a tray laden with cups. “Fasten your 
safety belts. Would you: like some cof- 
fee?” What did it matter that they 
were landing soon? The passengers’ 
thirst must be cared for, too. 

A readiness for flight was already 
within this. group. Many of them had 
flown, some crossing the country, Others 
had met fathers and relatives.at the air- 
port. Several daddies were pilots in the 
U. S. Air Force. The children were re- 
creating an experience. Tangible evi- 
dence of a large group activity. was 


Children: manipulate toys to learn: how machines. make: work easier and faster. 





everywhere. There were collections of 
various types of air machines on a 
small table. Children at the workbench 
were creating oddities of space travel. 
Who knows what future designer might 
be in that trio? Pilot hats, stewardess 
hats—what fun to dress like adults! Air- 
plane songs, rhythms and poems had 
been created by the children. Simple 
parachutes had been made and tried out 
from the windows upstairs where the 
children had been told wonderful things 
about the stars and the planets by the 
fifth-graders. A large weather clock 
pointed to the kind of day it was. “Why 
is this a good day for flying?” asked 
the teacher after the passengers disem- 
barked. The answers showed a fine con- 
cept of safe weather conditions for flight. 
But more important than these concepts 
in science were the social, physical and 
language skills being learned through a 
variety of activities. 

This teacher knew her children’s back- 


grounds, their levels of development 


She also knew the kinder- 
“Healthy, s 


and interests. 


garten program and its curriculum r 
one of the steppingstones in the ed 
tional process. 


News Spells Citizenship 


One of the greatest sources for 
ities in the intermediate grades can he 
the newspaper. One class, in a comp 
munity fortunate enough to have a ered 
newspaper of international acclaim: 
a good local paper, enriched every 
ject and textbook from these resourees, 

The news work, varied with grade, 
ability and needs, frequently began on 
Monday with a discussion during which 
the children would tell very briefly: of 
news. items they considered important 
enough to give further time to. They 
listed or rejected, with reasons, until they. 
had about a dozen topics. The home 
work plan was to find out why these 
were important in the news now and te 
tell the main facts briefly in their own 
words, to be supported by clippings i in 
case proof was demanded—and it often: 
was, even by slower thinkers. 


pontaneous, warm relationships” with others 
are amine through dramatizations. 











Parents did not always agree with 
the importance of news. work. Some 
homes did not get a newspaper. How- 
ever, “Ask a neighbor for discarded ones 
or borrow one of ours” sometimes grew 
into “We get a paper on Sundays now!” 
or even a daily one! 

Many impromptu lessons. evolved 
from newspaper reading, with the teacher 
helping to set the stage. She arrived 
one Monday with a Sunday section page 
of Russian proverbs. Children who had 
seen it had comments -to help. thinking 
get started. Someone found similarities 
between some American and Russian 
proverbs. Those. who were interested 
brought in other American proverbs. 
Some capable children were stimulated 
to activities such as matching Russian 
with American proverbs, trying to de- 
cide what they really meant or what they 
told about the people of Russia. Because 
of the interest aroused by the teacher’s 
motivation, many children will search 


the newspapers for items that will be 
enjoyed by the class and will even sug- 
gest ways to use them. 


li men such as John Foster Dulles 
or Dag Hammarskjold had walked into 
the classroom, they would have been 
greeted and treated as- old and: good 
friends. Sweet, slow Mike wrote the 
late Mr. Dulles a letter shortly before 
he left office as Secretary of State. It 
conveyed in simple words the feeling of 
sorrow the class felt for his affliction and 
its thanks for his devotion to duty. Mike 
brought it in and read it to the class at 
opening period and was acclaimed by his 
classmates. A personal class sadness was 
even felt when Lester Pearson was. de- 
feated for the prime ministership of 
Canada. Almanac research during the 
study of Canada had impressed them 
with his world stature as a winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize. They were disap- 
pointed that many Canadians didn’t feel 
as they did and tried to understand why. 

A step has been taken toward effective 
citizenship by recognition of the value 
of a new experience. Some skills in this 
area have been born, to grow with 
future experiences nurtured by the new 
interest. (Continued on next page) 


Group constructed visual aids can be an important stimulus: to: learning. 
Photos by Vincent Finnigan, courtesy D.C. Elem. Classroom. Tchrs.. Ass'n. 








Activity with a Heart 


Social studies activities can grow out 
of the significant need of one child in a 
class—to help not only him but also 
many others. 

Despite carefully developed under- 
standings about the varied backgrounds 
of the American nationality and the 
contributions of many nations and races 
to the American culture, one class was 
reluctant to accept David Y., whose 
parents had come from China some thirty 
years before, as just another American. 

The Canadian and Latin American 
units were completed and there was time 
for an optional one. Which should it be? 
The teacher decided: “We talked about 
the gifts many of our ancestors gave to 
our country and the world, but there is 
one we didn’t hear about. How would 
you like to help David find out many 
wonderful contributions his ancestors 
gave us?” Delighted faces and voices 
gave answer. “And perhaps David can 
help us learn some Chinese words to add 
to our French and Spanish vocabularies.” 
Again delighted expressions from many. 
From David, silence. 

The group read, talked and drew. In 
spite of practicing with a school abacus, 
they could not manipulate it so well as 
a neighborhood laundryman. They made 
Chinese signs to hang from the beams. 
Someone brought chopsticks and all 
tried them, learning that chow mein 
wasn’t a real Chinese dish. Charles an- 
nounced that the Chinese National An- 
them was in one of the song books— 
could the class learn it? They did, and 
added a few more Chinese words to a 
meager list—with no help from David. 
But David did help with the Chinese art 
and also proudly contributed drawings 
made for the room by his big brother. 

. A big day was. coming, as the class 
was invited to attend a Chinese program 
at the Americanization School. They 


made plans and off they went on the 
streetcar. Arriving early, they were able 


to get seats right in front of the stage, 
They listened to every word of the 
lengthy explanation of the history of the 
Chinese language by the minister of a 
Chinese Protestant church. Later it was 
repeated and discussed with amazing re. 


collection. Costumes, dances, instru. 
ments all brought smiles. But familiar: 
songs! We-know-that-one beams turned 
to the teacher on hearing the Farmer's 
Song. But the Chinese National Anthem 
was the most momentous. The program 
over, the group stayed while others in 
the audience left. As the Chinese stu- 
dents came from behind the curtain, 
Ronnie exclaimed, “Maybe they'd like 
to hear us sing!” The teacher nodded 
and he asked. Their English wasn’t ad- 
vanced enough to be certain of the 
group’s intention, but they waited. Such 
amazed faces as we sang—and then the 
adults and the children sang it again— 
and there were few dry eyes in both 
groups. 

Well, David never did admit he could 
speak Chinese. Our work made a dif- 
ference in the attitudes of David’s class 
mates toward him. He seemed td become 
one of the gang and Bernie, a class 
leader, became his buddy. Perhaps 
another real value showed up much 
later. Attending a high school gradu- 
ation, the teacher read, with tears of 
pleasure, on the commencement pro-. 
gram: “Award for perfect attendance 
for all three years to David Y...” 

Activity with a heart can reach many 
hearts. Has the group as a whole profited 
any less than David from these ex- 
periences? The meeting of an individual 
need resulted in meeting many group 
needs as well. 

The continuing challenge is to lead 
children to improved and changed be- 
havior for wise and happy living for: 
themselves and posterity. We believe: 
that activities similar to those described. 
are important techniques in meeting that 
challenge. 
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Qua Via... Video? 





By WERNER E. STICKEL 


“Which way is educational television headed?” asks Werner E. Stickel, 
director of curriculum and research, Rye Public Schools, New York. 


Mucu was BEEN SAID AND WRITTEN 
about educational television in the last 
few years. Many school systems are 
plunging into this new medium of com- 
munication at an alarming rate of speed, 
often without serious evaluation and 
consideration of what it is supposed to 
contribute to an already functional edu- 
cational program... In many instances it 
has been seized upon as a panacea to 
relieve pressures, real or imaginary. 
Perhaps in the wake of varied criticisms 
of public schools by almost anyone who 
can write, educators have been highly 
susceptible to any innovation. which 
might show these critics that schools are 
doing something besides “re-polishing 
old silver.” 

Be that as it may, doing for the sake 
of doing is hardly justifiable. This is 
not to say that there are no television 
programs being instituted by educators 
that will definitely contribute to the ex- 
isting educational program; but these 
people are moving cautiously, experi- 
menting, evaluating, modifying and ad- 
justing their programs to meet the needs 
of children, rather than forcing children 
to meet the needs of television. These 
educators are not making fantastic claims 
of saving money, eliminating teacher 
shortages and cutting down on instruc- 
tion costs by educating our young through 
some “master teacher” who transmits his 
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master qualities through television for 
the regular classroom teacher to absorb 
and for children to be suddenly 
awakened to learning—as though they 
had never had this opportunity before. 

For the many educators involved in 
educational television production, prob- 
lems in programming have been tremen- 
dous. Programs have been found to be 
too difficult for all children at a given 
grade; not difficult enough for all; too 
long to meet the needs of the varied atten- 
tion spans; too short to fully develop a 
concept; too often cutting into other 
already scheduled courses; too often 
coming at inopportune times such as 
lunch, recess or physical education; too 
directed and rigid; too flexible to meet 
any needs realistically. And so it goes, 
to say nothing about re-shuffling of 
classes, groupings and allocations of 
physical plants. It has become evident 
that we need to give serious consider- 
ation to this dilemma before the unique- 
ness of this new medium is so discolored 
with emotional bias as to render it in- 
effective for years to come. 


Correlation of Subjects 


In many respects. it is unfortunate 
that educational television has appeared 
on the scene at a time when most of our 
schools are in a period of transition. Our 
concepts of a functional and more 
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adequate educational program are 
changing. We are attempting more 
realistically to meet the needs of chil- 
dren, rather than to expose them to arbi- 
trarily predetermined bodies of infor- 
mation to be mastered by all, at the 
same time. 


This new approach alone has created 
many problems of re-education of teach- 
ers, re-evaluation of materials, and re- 
construction of physical plants. Recog- 
nizing the uniqueness of pupils as they 
come to school with differences in socio- 
economic background, I.Q., develop- 
mental rate of growth, physical, social 
and emotional maturity, an attempt has 
been made to differentiate instruction 
to meet these needs. This approach has 
also caused considerable change in 
teaching techniques. Fragmentation of 
learning has given way to the wholeness 
concept in the curriculum. Treating 
isolated subject areas as sacred funds 
of fact and information has given way 
to a correlation of subject areas which 
help children to discover the interrelated- 
ness of areas as they influence the lives 
of people. 

Emphasis on the development of 
abilities to assess problems, assimilate 
relative information, evaluate and draw 
conclusions based on facts and ade- 
quately to communicate this information 
has of necessity caused teachers and 
administrators to make adjustments not 
only in physical facilities but in educa- 
tional philosophy. Viewing education as 
a growth process, rather than an accre- 
tion of separate subjects to be mastered 
for use at some later date, has not been 
as complete an assimilation of new ideas 
as we would like. To bring about change 
takes many years. Even though the 
latest developments in educational re- 
search relating to child growth and de- 
velopment and the psychology of learn- 
ing are available to educators, in many 
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instances a serious difference exists be 


tween verbalization of these concepts and’ 
interpretation into classroom practice, 

The introduction of television at this 
time projects it into use according to the 
type of practice that exists in a given: 
situation. This has caused violent dis- 
agreement about its potential. In many 
cases television programs are being con- 
ducted on a lecture-demonstration basis, 
a re-creation of an educational technique 
that many teachers have found ineffective 
when used in isolation. It is faring no 
better on television. In many instances, 
the idea that master teachers can be 
more effective on television with this 
technique has prompted administrators 
to exploit the medium. More forward- 
looking educators as well as teachers 
cannot see much value in herding 150 
to 200 children into an auditorium to 
listen passively to this type of program- 
ming. Now it may be that in the absence 
of a better teaching approach in the 
classroom some schools may find inter: 
est momentarily created with the unique 
ness of the medium. This, however, is. 
bound to change as the uniqueness wears 
off. We will then have nothing better. 
than the same old stereotyped classroom 
approach. 


Adapt TV to Total School Program 


I see great potential in educational 
television, but not in the way it is pres-: 
ently being abused. Some people are 
fighting a revolutionary new medium of 
communication, when they are actually 
opposed to it because of differences in: 
educational philosophy. It is time: to 
stop fighting the symptoms. and get at’ 
the underlying causes. It would be well 
for us to adapt television to our total 


school program rather than to adjust the 
program to fit television. We need to 
continue to work for improvement in our 
classroom teaching, to develop a more 
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functional and meaningful program, not 

ting educational television to re- 
lieve us of that obligation. We need to 
develop programs on educational tele- 
vision that will become a part of an on- 
going classroom experience rather than 
asubstitute for one. We need to schedule 
variety. and repetition of programs: to 
meet classroom teachers’ needs. 

We need to encourage teachers to be 
selective in offerings, to. use them as 
they would use any. other available re- 
source to contribute to individualized 
classroom instruction. We need to ab- 
sorb educational television as another 
instructional tool to be used in terms of 
what we already know about child growth 
and development, the learning process 
and more realistic needs of children, 
rather than to ignore this knowledge and 
grope our way blindly through a maze 
of blind alleys expecting the medium to 
fd the way out. In programming of 
educational offerings, we need to involve 
educators who will work closely with 
television technicians so that technical 
differences can be worked out in adjust- 
ing to the needs of the learner. For the 
many teachers converted from the class- 
room to the television camera we need 
to make available adequate help in pro- 
ducing on television something which 
cannot be done as well or better in a 
classroom with resources now available. 


Another Form of Communication 


Television offerings must do more 
than merely re-create classroom settings 
for viewing. Re-creation of the same 
communication medium now used in the 
classroom such as. the written or oral 
word is not capitalizing upon the unique- 
ness of this new medium: Television is 
an audio-visual form of communication. 
Too much emphasis is currently given 
to the audio aspects of this. medium 
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which could as readily be accomplished 
by radio. I feel that we have neglected 
the appeal to:visual imagery. When chil- 
dren read information from a book 
we expect them to formulate a concept 
from the printed word: When children 
listen to a report or a lecture we expect 
them to develop concepts based upon 
their receiving the oral word. Television 
is a medium that'can supply information 
appealing to visual imagery from which 
the individual can develop concepts. and 
ideas based on actions, behaviors, emo- 
tions and attitudes seen in the inter- 
action of people.. This is something the 
printed page cannot produce. This is 
something that the oral word cannot 
produce as effectively. In program plan- 
ning we need to make use of dramatiza- 
tion, to put feelings into projections that 
will convey a message. 

What are some possibilities. for. tele- 
vision? Television needs. to focus on the 
interaction of people. Live shows. can 
bring to the classrooms on-the-scene hap- 
penings of people in the world’ around 
us. This. is the area in which television 
experimentation should be initiated. To 
help a child relate to: his environment 
through programs of ‘current events, com- 
munity activities, national and inter- 
national events may develop: those  in- 
tangible qualities in good citizenship 
that have to do with development of atti- 
tudes, behaviors, likes and dislikes, re- 
spect for the worth and dignity of people, 
honesty, love, appreciation of the needs 
of others. 

Television is: a 20th-century frontier 
that needs to be approached with 20th- 
century ideas, imagination and daring. 
We must project our thinking beyond the 
known and give television an opportunity 
to provide us with something refresh- 
ingly unique. 
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By ELIZABETH W. CAMPBELL 


Sacred Festivals in December: . 


Ove caN sPEAK OF NEITHER JEWISH 
nor Christian holidays as merely “festi- 
vals,” which connote the joys, gaiety, 
folklore type of celebration; nor can one 
speak of them as merely “sacred,” 
which implies the spiritual, holy aspect. 
Each is a two-fold holiday. 

Although one finds many nationalities 
and cultures in this country, for the 
most part all are Americans and each 
has the responsibility for trying to under- 
stand the likenesses and differences of 
others to the end that all help promote 
the idea of the “Brotherhood of Man.” 

In recent years, one has become in- 
creasingly aware of the “one-world” 
movement. UNESCO has had great in- 
fluence in quickening the thinking of 
peoples about the need for living har- 
moniously together. In fact, one of the 
goals set forth by UNESCO reads as 
follows: 

“Identifying and helping to remove 
social, religious and racial tensions and 
combating the prejudices and ignorances 
which hinder friendly relations.” ” 

If one accepts these as worthwhile 
aims and assumes the responsibility for 
helping to bring them about, what better 
place to start in working with young 
children than at the December Sacred 
Festival time? 

Diversity of background may lead to 
disunity, mistrust and prejudice if one 
fails to understand and appreciate the 
cultures and religions of various groups. 
It can be the basis for weaving a unified 
design of variety and beauty into a pat- 





1 Reprinted by permission of Boston Association for 
Nursery Education. From BANE Reports, December 


2The U ‘ational Commission for haa The 
Story 5 ‘uNaSco. Washington, D. C.: The Commis- 
sion, 
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tern which may continue to flower with 
each generation. This over-all unified 
pattern does not happen accidentally. It 
is the result of thinking adults who are 
interested in the welfare of all peoples 
and in finding ways of helping children. 
absorb democratic values. 


Attributes for Ali Children 


One of the threads which are woven 
through all December holidays of people 
living in such places as England, Amer. 
ica, Tel Aviv, Bethlehem, Jerusalem and 
Germany is the story of the lights— 
lights from stars, Christmas trees, oil 
lamps and candles. Perhaps the Hanuk- 
kah festival expresses the beauty and 
meaning of the lights more fully than 
does any other festival. The lights of 
the Menorah (candleabra) are symbolic 
for the Jewish people. The eight candles: 
represent faith, freedom, courage, love, 
charity, integrity, knowledge and peace. 
Is there any faith in this country which 
disagrees with these noble qualities? Are 
not these the teachings of Christ? 
Adults who are entrusted with the re 
sponsibility for guiding young children 
can help foster these values. By knowing 
what to expect of children at various 
ages and stages of their development, 
they can provide experiences which are 
stimulating and challenging and, yet, not 
too difficult to insure. success. 

The under-six-year-old child can no 
more understand the historical back- 
ground of cultures and religions than he 
can understand the flag—the symbél of 
patriotism or letters and numbers—the 
symbols of communication. Three-, 
four- and five-year-olds have not lived 
long enough to have experienced or 
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absorbed meanings behind these sym- 
bols. Adults need to help children de- 
velop these concepts. They can provide 
experiences which bring meanings to 
symbols such as those identified with the 
Sacred Festivals in December. Com- 
munities are filled with signs of the 
festivals: Christmas trees, Santa Claus, 
the dreidle and the Menorah. In homes, 
parents are eager to perpetuate their 
particular culture and religion. The 
young child in the family catches the 
feelings of joy, friendliness and antici- 
pation of the festival even though he 
does not understand the historical back- 
ground. 


Mature Feeling of Giving 


In nursery schools and kindergartens, 
teachers try to provide experiences 
which enhance holidays in such a simple 
manner that the child senses. the: spirit 
of the occasion without becoming: con- 
fused. Because adults associate giving 
material things with the December fes- 
tivals, they often forget that the young 
child has not possessed things long 
enough to know how or to be willing to 
share with others. Sometimes teachers 
expect children to make Christmas or 
Hanukkah presents for parents and are 
distressed if children seem to be disinter- 
ested or are downright uncooperative. 
Don’t be discouraged by such: honest 
reactions, but realize that with careful 
guidance and maturity, children will 
gain the desire to share. Children may 
even come to feel, “It is. more blessed to 
give than to receive.” This mature feel- 
ing comes only after years of living. 


It is natural for teachers of young 
children to want to show parents the 
children’s work, but let them do it on 
an honest, adult level without’ involving 
the child,: Parents offen appreciate (a 
painting done during the year by their 
child. ‘ Thé' 'tédther may enhance the 








beauty of the painting by mounting it 
artistically on a blending shade of mat- 
ting. Or the parent may receive from 
the teacher a photograph of individual 
children or groups as they participate 
in the school program. 

While children may not be ready to 
share material things with adults, they 
are learning to communicate ideas and 
work together with equipment. Through 
block play, children learn to cooperate 
just as they learn to use the limited 
number of bikes in school. Children 
learn to talk through ideas and get along 
with each other when they play in the 
housekeeping unit. For example, a child 
may say, “You be the father and I'll be 
the mother. Tl get breakfast so you 
will be strong enough to go to work.” 
Concepts Behind Symbols 


When children have learned, through 
their muscles and senses, the art of liv- 
ing harmoniously, on an under-six-age 
level, gradually they gain the concepts 
behind the symbols and “one day” 
gradually they understand the meanings 
of the symbols: the flag, letters, numbers, 
the creche and the Menorah. This under- 
standing does not come at the nursery 
school- or kindergarten-age level. It 
comes at a later stage of maturity. 

If the teacher conscientiously provides 
opportunities to promote the values 
represented by the lights of the Menorah 
—faith, freedom, courage, love, charity, 
integrity, knowledge and peace, chances 
are that as young children mature they 
will gradually develop a thirst for knowl- 
edge and understanding of the cultures 
and religions of all peoples. 


“TI shall light a.candle of understand- 
ing in: thine: heart which shall not be 
put out.” (The Apocryphs, 2 Esdras . . 
KIV 25) ie 

“Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
(St. Luke 2:15) 
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Take Advantage of Your Advantage 


It is a wise teacher who finds out about children and influences in the 
environment says Vivian Ellis, first-grade teacher in Odessa, Delaware. 


Ix MANY CASES I AM THE FIRST PERSON IN 
authority, in a new environment, under 
critical examination, and viewed with ques- 
tionable intent, who meets the little fellow 
starting to school—his first-grade teacher. 
This is his initial venture beyond the familiar 
setting of his home and family, whose in- 
fluences are so varied and complex that | 
have selected one factor for this discussion, 
the influences of the type of home from which 
he comes—and there, again, I am considering 
one distinction only, the difference between 
the rural and the urban home. 

Let’s construct a hypothetical setting. Billy 
comes from a nearby farm with roaming 
white pasture fences, fertile fields and tall 
trees surrounding the house. The confine- 
ment of the classroom is his first experience 
in limited space and he feels hemmed in. 
Unable to endure his pangs of homesickness 
in spite of the pleasant lady who moves about 
the room, he turns to the child beside him 
and blurts, “I wonder what my Dad is doing 
at home right now!” The look and reply of 
surprised wonder, “Doesn't your Dad go to 
work?” was such an unsatisfactory retort that 
Billy is compelled to again withdraw into his 
own world of bewilderment since he is not 
yet ready to confide how hard his Daddy does 
work. 


Need to Feel Accepted 


Ralph has lived close to people on Main 
Street and he feels he knows only too well 
what his Dad is doing right now—he is at 
the office. He is far too busy to be at home 
doing nothing! In school Billy is uncertain 
and rebuffed; Ralph begins to wonder about 
the boy whose Dad stays home and does not 
work. A misunderstanding of background 
out of school has crept into the minds of two 
children in school. 

The rural child is at ease in s freedom 
of movement, a house for each living animal, 
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the barn for the cattle, the stable for the 
horses, the pen for the pigs. The urban child 
is at ease in a single building housing many 
families, offices or stores. Each comes to 
school with its winding corridors, numerous 
rooms, shared bathrooms, supervised play- 
grounds, spacious and active cafeterias, 

Often eating habits are different and pose 
problems. Billy may bring freshly baked 
biscuits and sweet creamy milk from the 
farm. Ralph, whose Mother may have less 
time in her busy day, will use the usual sliced 
bread for sandwiches. Each feels the differ- 
ence. Billy may become embarrassed because 
his lunch is “not like the other kids” and he 
refuses to open it to eat. Ralph buys his milk 
in the lunch line and Billy will not know that 
his baked biscuits would be a treat to Ralph. 
There is a barrier in school as result of en 
vironmental background outside. 

One of a B choice stories is centered on a 
classroom happening in the first year I 
taught. | had hed had little experience in 
records and collecting data for them. In an 
effort to get his address, I asked a child if 
he could tell me where his mail came from 
“Yes Ma’am, a man brings it to the end of 
the lane from Sears Roebuck.” Among other 
things it taught me to make a point of having 
a good discussion of rural delivery as well as 
the postman when we had future classes on 
community helpers. 

It is the wise teacher who endeavors to 
know his whole class and each child in it. 
How can we make an honest effort to break 
down barriers and begin to form a sound 
foundation upon which life can help each 
child build a proper amount of security in 
facing new situations, self-confidence, appe- 


tite for learning, emotional stability and phy- : 


sical fitness? 


A study of environmental influences une 


the growing child offers a rich resource for 


teachers who would start the building of this 


foundation. 
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By FUAT and FERIHA BAYMUR 


Concerns for Children 


Are World Wide 


-.. dn Turkey 


TuRKEY’s MAIN CONCERN IN EDUCATION IS TO 
provide school facilities at the earliest pos- 
sible age for all of its children. A great 
effort has been made in this direction during 
the last thirty-five years and, as a result, 
the number of schools and teachers have been 
markedly increased, as well as the number of 
pupils. But as yet the literacy rate is still 
low. 


Institutions for Preschool Children 


This is one of the major reasons why 
Turkey has not yet included nursery schools 
and kindergartens in its public school system, 
although the importance of the first five years 
of life is generally well recognized. The few 
existing nursery schools are either private 
or philanthropic institutions. Yet more and 
more the value of providing group experi- 
ences for the young child as an adjunct to 
his home training is being given due recogni- 
tion. The establishment of nursery schools, 
playgrounds and child care centers is being 
encouraged by the authorities. These are at 
present far from being adequate or sufficient 
— to meet the acute demand in this 
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Elementary Education 


Elementary education in Turkey is compul- 
sory and free in the public schools for all 
children from six to fourteen years of age, 
although children who complete five years of 
elementary school before the age of fourteen 
are exempted from any further obligation. 
Unfortunately, the compulsory attendance 
law cannot be strictly enforced because there 
are not enough teachers, school buildi or 
funds to provide them. Therefore, only about 
seventy, per cent of all children between six 
and twelve years of age are enrolled in 
schools. One of the greatest challenges of 
Turkish education today is the provision of 
school facilities for all of its children. This 
is a truly great task when one considers that 
a large number of villages without schools 
have a population of less than three hundred. 


(Continued on next page) 


Mr. Baymur is a member of and Mre. Baymur 
is research adviser to the Board of Education 


ot the Turkish Ministry of Education. Both are 
on the staff of the Ministry of Education 
Research and Measurements Bureau. 
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Elementary Curriculum 


Today the elementary schools in Turkey 
offer only five years of education. This does 
not satisfy educators and some ts. 
Serious thought is being given to adding one 
more year to the present program. If this 
is done, the system in Turkey will parallel 
the six-three-three plan in the United States. 
The five-year elementary school is now divided 
into two parts. In the primary portion a 
course called “Life Study” is the only content 
subject. This course integrates social studies 
and science. The units commonly used are 
problems which children of this age face in 
their immediate environment. These prob- 
lems are established as centers of interest and 
draw upon many subject areas for materials 
and content. Topics such as “Our Home,” 
“Our School” and “New Year Is Coming” 
are dealt with in units. Other subjects taught 
in these grades, such as arithmetic, arts and 
crafts, music and physical education, are con- 
sidered to be “expression” or “skill” subjects 
and are taught in close relation to the units 
in the “Life Study” course. 

In the second portion of the elementary 
school (grades four and five) the main con- 
tent subject, “Life Study,” branches out into 
subject matter areas: history, geography, 
civics, nature study and family living. Thi 
separation is often criticized as being intro- 
duced too early. It is further pointed out 
that more subject material is presented in 
these two grades than the children can norm- 
ally master and that many topics are beyond 
the comprehension of the average ten- to 
twelve-year-old. These problems undoubtedly 
are due to an overconcern with the teach- 
ing of all basic knowledge and skills within 
the span of the five years of compulsory edu- 
cation. At present there is a strong tendency 
to delete many of the more difficult topics and 
to combine all the content material under 
two broad fields: social studies and science. 
A complete revision of the elementary school 
program is being considered along the lines 
outlined above, taking into consideration 
many other criticisms. 

In spite of these adverse conditions, many 
sound principles of modern education are 
‘vee in the better elementary schools. 

any teachers strive to take into considera- 
tion the pupil's interests and abilities. “Learn- 
ing by doing,” the importance of first-hand 
experience, and pupil participation in the 
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planning of lessons are also stressed. Teachers 
are urged to make a gradual transition from 


the personal, concrete experiences to the more | 


abstract and intellectual activities. 
teachers take their classes on field trips before 
they start such units as “Spring Gardens.” 
“The Post Office” or “The Grocery Store.” — 

Along with the concern for social and in. 
tellectual development, there have been recent 
indications that the emotional development of 
the child is also important. Since there are 
few trained personnel in this field, relatively 
little has been done in this area. The Min- 
istry of Education has recently established 
Child Guidance and Research Clinics in three 
of the larger cities (Ankara, Istanbul, Izmir) 
to help atypical children and to assist teach- 
ers in the promotion of better mental health 
conditions in schools. 


Elementary School Teachers 


All elementary school teachers in both rural 
and urban areas receive their training in 
normal schools. Thirty-one of these are 
located in cities; twenty-one in the rural 
areas. The normal school is a rather old 
institution in Turkey. It has just celebrated 
its one hundred eleventh anniversary. The 
normal schools in the cities select applicants 
from graduates of middle schools and oper- 
ate a three-year program. The normal schools 
in rural areas select candidates from appli- 
cants who are graduates of primary schools 
and provide six years of training. 

Although the training period for elemen- 
tary school teachers is rather short, training 
in the professional subjects is, on the whole, 
better than that given to high school teachers 
who are mostly university graduates. Pro- 
fessional subjects such as general psychology, 
educational’ psychology, school organization 


and administration, methods and _ student 


teaching are offered. 

Because of the emphasis placed on maxi- 
mum teacher-pupil understanding and inter- 
action, the graded teaching system is used in 
elementary school instead of specialized sub- 
ject-matter teaching. In general a teacher 
has the same pupils for five years, taking 
them from grade one through grade five. 


Most teachers do not specialize in teaching 


a certain grade. It is believed that this gives 
the teacher an opportunity to come to know 
her pupils better and makes her more re- 
sponsible for their all-around development. 
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By ALBERTA L. MEYER 







News HERE and THERE 


New ACE Branch 
Cherry Creek ACE, Denver, Colorado 


Reinstated ACE Branches 


Colorado State College ACE, Greeley 
Oahu ACE, Honolulu, Hawaii 


New Life Member 
Esther Hennicke, Springfield, Missouri 





Childhood Education Center 


The window walls, including the ceramic 
tile panels, are now in place! These panels 
are made up of one-inch square tiles of 
various tones of blue, green and red violet, 
with an over-all blue effect. The color blends 
pleasantly with the subtle coloring of the field 
stone pilasters, while it contrasts in texture. 

Pipes, vents and electrical conduits have 
been installed, as well as some interior parti- 
tions. In the rear, the white brick wall which 
defines the parking area has been erected, 
and those trees which the landscape architect 
thinks can be saved and incorporated into 
the planting have been pruned. 

Such progress means, of course, that 
monthly construction costs are rising. It is 
all the more important that contributions be 
sent in promptly, so that as much of the ex- 
pense as possible can be met out of income. 


Field Work 


This is the season for field work. ACEI 
Executive Board and Staff members, Advisory 
‘Committee members and former Fellows have 
been traveling to ACE meetings in various 










-sections of the country since September 1. 
Board members have spoken to branches in 
North Carolina, Illinois and New York. Mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee have visited 
in Florida, North Carolina and Kentucky. 
‘Charlotte Steinke has been to DeKalb, Illinois, 
and Margaret Ammons to Michigan. Helen 
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agi: 


Heffernan, chairman of the Editorial Board, 
addressed the Missouri ACE. 

Staff members have worked with branches 
in Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio, Florida, Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania and Indiana. Additional 
meetings will be set up when possible as 


aa, yo are received from branch officers 
state presidents. 


Blanche Miller 





“Blanche Miller, Teacher, Dies” 


This was the headline in a newspaper in 
Bluefield, West Virginia, last September 25. 
Thus did the community where she lived since 
1910 mark the passing of “Miss Blanche,” 
well-known kindergarten teacher, founder of 
the Bluefield ACE and ACEI life member. 

Blanche Miller served as state ACEI repre- 
sentative to the West Virginia ACE from 
1946-48 and was six years on its board. One 
of the officers writes: “All of us in ACE feel 
as though we have lost a mother.” Her deep 
interest in children and those who guide them 
has been an inspiration to all who have known 
her. No headline could have been more 
appropriate than “Blanche Miller, Teacher.” 

Miss Miller had chosen to continue her 
work for children by including in her will a 
bequest to the Building Fund of the Asso- 
ciation. 

; Her a _ be eee into ~- 
uture expand rogram 0: 
ACEI in phe Childhood Education Center. 


(Continued on next page) 
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ACEI Study Conference, April 17 to 21 


Cleveland, Ohio, will be the scene of the 
1960 Study Conference, which will open on 
Sunday evening, April 17, with an address 
entitled, “The Chil and His Becoming,” by 
E. T. McSwain, dean, School of Education, 
Northwestern University. The theme of the 
five-day meeting is: “For Every Child—All 
That He Is Capable of Becoming.” 

Other speakers will explore the areas of 
child development, literature, health and inter- 
national relations. Study groups will be 
organized around the three areas of the 
ACEI Plan of Action: “The Beginnings of 
Education,” “Balanced Educational Programs 
for Children,” and “Pressures in School and 
Community.” In addition, there will be a 
special series of discussion groups dealing 
with current issues related to education. 

The local committee is providing a sight- 
seeing tour in connection with its plans for 
Greater Cleveland Night. There will also be 
opportunities to visit schools and to explore 
the rich cultural resources of the Cleveland 
area at other times. 


White House Conference Representatives 


ACEI has been allotted three official in- 
vitations to the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. By action of the 
Executive Board, the Association is to be 
represented by Eugenia Hunter, president; 
Lucile Lindberg, vice-president representing 
kindergarten education; and Alberta L. 


Meyer, executive secretary. Last year 
Lindberg attended a number of White Hou 
Conference preparatory meetings held in New 
York and wrote ACEI’s report to the Plannin 
Committee. 


Legislation : 

Congress is now in recess and will recon: 
vene in January. This is a good time tp 
thank your senators and representatives for 
supporting the bill granting ACEI tax . 
tion and to indicate your interest and support 
of pending legislation in behalf of childrep. 


How Good Is Our Kindergarten? ps 


This ACEI bulletin sets up criteria for 
evaluating an existing kindergarten and sug. 
gests goals for the establishment of new ones, 
It is available at seventy-five cents from ACEI 
Headquarters or your branch _ publications 
representative. 










CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least five weeks before 
date of issue with which it is to take 
effect. Address 


Association for Childhood Education 
International 


1200 15th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Send the old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 

















Gift to ACEI 


I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, a cor- 


Building Fund 
Columbia and now having offices at 1200 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C., the sum of ______ 














poration organized under the laws of the District of Dollars. 
SIGNED — 
ENCLosgED $. Date _— 
(0 I AM A MEMBER OF ACE BRANGE 
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0 I AM NOT A MEMBER 


¥ 
Gifts to Building Fund are tax exempt. 
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Books for Children 


Editor, ELIZABETH HODGES 
Once again it is time to say “M Christ- 
mas!” with books. For adults ing the 
right books for beloved children, this list 
may serve as 2 guide, 
For the Youngest 


THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT, THE ELE. 
PHANT’S WISH, JIMMY HAS LOST HIS 
CAP. Written and illustrated by Bruno 
Munari. Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 
2231 W. 110th St., 1959. Unpaged. $2 each. 

Three picture books of great originality and 

charm, first published in Italy, are now avail- 

able to American children. In all three, 

Bruno Munari has used the same device to 

create suspense and afford surprises—small 

“windows” which the child opens to reveal 

answers to questions asked in the story. For 

example, in The Birthday Present a father is 
bringing a gift to his three-year-old son on 
his birthday. He starts out in a truck, which 
breaks down and forces him to try a car, 
which also gives trouble. At each stop the 
author asks, “But what will Father do now?” 

and the child finds the answer by opening a 

“window.” This goes on mile after mile, 

with the father transferring from one mode of 

transportation to another until he arrives 
home on foot—just in time to deliver the gift 

: to a happy little boy! Very young children 







will find endless amusement in following the 
story through the simple, brightly colored pic- 
tures. Ages 2-6.—E.H. 


. § ‘THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELEPHANT: 
AN OLD TALE FROM THE LAND OF 
INDIA. Re-told by Lillian Quigley. Illus- 
trated by Janice Holland. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 5th Ave., 
1959. Unpaged. $2.95. Most children have 

heard the story of the six blind men who 

argue over what an elephant is like after each 
™ i ‘has touched a different part of the animal. 

This version tells the story simply, with much 

- | repetition. Janice Holland’s beautiful colored 

|} pictures have a real feeling for the East. 

_§ Ages 5-9.—E.H. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU! Written and 

i: illustrated by Dr. Seuss. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 457 Madison Ave., 1959. Un- 
paged. $2.95. For inspired nonsense Dr. Seuss 
has no equal, and children never tire of his 
‘zany inveutions. In his latest book he intro- 
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duces the Birthday Bird, who takes the birth- 
day child on delirious adventures and pro- 
vides him with everything he could possibl 

we Bg the 

color and o absurdity. For Dr. Seuss 
lovers of all oges—E.H. 


JENNY’S BEDSIDE BOOK. Written and 
illustrated by Esther Averill. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., 1959. Un- 
paged. $2.50. This is the tenth book in the 

series about a little black cat named Jenny 
Linsky. This time she is recovering from flu 
and is awaiting her first visitors. Several 
members of the famous Cat Club visit her 
to bring news of old friends and to entertain 
her with stories. Later the whole Club as-. 
sembles beneath Jenny’s window to sing while 
she waits for the Sand Cat to come and put 
her to sleep. A gay and charming little book 
for ages 5-8.—E.H. 


NINE DAYS TO CHRISTMAS. By Marie 
Hall Ets and Aurora Labastida. Illustrated 
by Marie Hall Ets. New York: The Viking 
Press, 625 Madison Ave., 1959. $3.25. The 

charm of this picture book about Christmas 

customs in Mexico lies in its engaging heroine 
and its beautiful illustrations. At last little 

Ceci is old enough to have a posada, the 

special Christmas party given, one each night, 

for the nine days before Christmas. And of 
course a posada calls for a pinata, to be 
filled with treats and broken at the party. 

Story and pictures tell how Ceci prepares for 

the great occasion and how she is consoled 

when her beautiful pinata is broken. A 

wonderful picture of modern Mexico at Christ- 

mastime. Ages 4-7.—E.H. 


For the In-Betweens 


FAVORITE FAIRY TALES TOLD IN ENG- 
LAND, FAVORITE FAIRY TALES TOLD 
IN FRANCE, FAVORITE FAIRY TALES 
TOLD IN GERMANY. Retold by Virginia 
Haviland. Illustrated by various artists. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.; 34 Beacon St., 
1959. Pp. 88 each. $2.75 each. Here. are 

eighteen classic fairy tales retold for the 

youngest readers by a specialist in children’s 
literature. Miss Haviland has performed the 
miracle of preserving the flavor of the older 
versions in these retellings designed to be 
read by the children themselves, The English 
stories, from Joseph Jacobs’ famous collec- 
tions, include Jack and the Beanstalk, Tom 
Thumb, Dick Whittington and His Cat, and 
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others. Bettina has illustrated them with fanci- 
ful and amusing pictures in her distinctive 
style. The French tales, from Charles Per- 
rault and other French storytellers, are illus- 
trated by Roger Duvoisin; the German stories, 
all from Grimm, have lively pictures by 
Susanne Suba. These are slender books, de- 
signed to encourage the young child who likes 
large print, lots of white space and pictures 
ae the way. Excellent for ages 7-10.— 


HENRY REED, INC. By Keith Robertson. 

‘Illustrated by Robert McCloskey. New 

York: The Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 

1958. Pp. 239. $3. One of the few genuinely 
funny books for readers of 8-12 is this story 
of an enterprising boy on a visit to an aunt 
and uncle living in the country near Prince- 
ton. Henry’s father is stationed overseas, 
and Henry decides to conduct an experiment 
in free enterprise in order to be able to give 
a report to his class when he returns to his 
school in Naples. Aided and abetted by the 
tomboy daughter of a Princeton professor, 
Henry engages in a series of enterprises which 
are not only wildly free but also hilarious. 
His summer’s experiences are described in 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Beautifully illustrated simple books in: 
Czech, Danish, Finnish, French, German, 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Polish, Spanish, 
Swedish, etc. 

Each title carefully selected by expert li- 
brarians for visual and content matter. 


AN IDEAL SOURCE FOR 
ORDERING BOOKS 
UNDER THE N.D.E.A. 


Sold by title or in special packages for the 
librarian’s and teacher’s convenience. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED BY A.L.A 





For catalogs write to: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 















































his “journal”—-a completely humorless 4 , 
ment which makes his adventures even 
nier.—E.H. Ee 


THE NUTCRACKER. By Daniel Wal j 
Illustrated by Harold Berson. Philadel 
J. B. Lippincott Co., E. W ashing 
1959. $3.50. This story of the welll 

ballet by Tschaikovsky is one of the a 

attractive of the many versions avs 

Especially enjoyable for reading aloud! 

Christmas. All ages.—E.H. 


ON CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE MORNIN 
Carols gathered by John Langstaff. I 
trated by Antony Groves-Raines. Pig 
settings by Marshall Woodbridge. Ne 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 3d / 
1959. Unpaged. $3.25. Words and mu 

of four ancient Christmas carols make 

text of this beautiful little book. The ilk 
tions, done in the style and spirit of an 
minated manuscript, are in glowing 

Dozens of authentic details of medieval 

are pictured with humor and grace. 

Christmas Day in the Morning,” “Dame, 

Up and Bake Your Cake,” “I Saw 

Ships Come Sailing In,” and “The Fri 

Beasts” are the carols included. A book 

enjoyed by the whole family.—E.H. 


THE RIVER AT GREEN KNOWE. By L. My 
Boston. Drawings by Peter Boston. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 3d Av 
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1959. $3. Green Knowe, an old house in 
England, has been the scene of two delightful “ 
fantasies, The Children of Green Knowe and vibe 
The Treasure of Green Knowe. In this book bine 
the place is the same, but the characters are het 
different. Three children—one English, one ‘ 
a Polish refugee, and one Chinese—come ai 
to Greene Knowe to spend their vacation with 8 
two eccentric ladies who have rented Fas How. 
house for the summer. Here they are free tains 
to explore the river and to discover the de emir 
lights of the out-of-doors. Their adventures auth 
include many magical events—discovering &@ Barz 
giant left over from an earlier era, meeting How 
a herd of flying horses and witnessing a dance com 
of ghostly moon worshipers. These are is th 
blended so skillfully into the realistic parts Yet, 
of the story that the reader does not ask for vibr: 
an explanation—nor does the author give one. and 
Excellent literary style, sensitive descriptions mur 


of nature and fine characterization. Ages 9- 
12.—E.H. 


(Continued on page 186) 
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if you were comparing COLLIER’S with any other 
encyclopedia, you would surely use these criteria: 
How up-to-date is it? Collier's Encyclopedia is the 
first completely new major indexed encyclopedia 
to be published in $5 years. Through continual 
revision, it is kept constantly up-to-date. 

How authoritative is it? Collier’s Encyclopedia con- 
tains over 50,000 articles, written by the most 
eminent contemporary scholars, scientists and 
authorities ...such as Norbert Wiener, Jacques 
Barzun, Willy Ley. 

How readable is it? A simple, article-by-article 
comparison will quickly show you that Collier’s 
is the most readable of all major encyclopedias. 
Yet, it is not oversimplified. The language is live, 
vibrant, colorful. Easily understood by students 
and scientists alike. Collier’s Encyclopedia com- 
municates. That’s why you'll rarely find all 20 vol- 


umes on your shelves. Some will always be in use. 


How usable is it? Collier’s easy-to-use index has. 
more than 400,000 entries. The unique, consoli- 
dated bibliography lists over 10,000 books for fur- 
ther reference. Pronunciation for difficult words is. 
given in the International Phonetic System. The 
text is supported and clarified by more than 10,000: 
superb illustrations, maps, diagrams— many in 
full color. 

Free trial offer—or free brochure 

We will gladly place a full 20-volume set of 
Collier’s Encyclopedia in your school or library 
without cost or obligation. Inspect it. Compare 
it. Use it for 30 days. Then decide whether you 
want to keep it. Or, ask for a descriptive brochure. 
It’s free. Just write Dept. 000, Educational Divi- 
sion, P. F. Collier & Son Corp., 640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, New York. 


E COLL ER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Recommended by every educational end library agency that evaluates encyclopedias. 
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THE THING AT THE FOOT OF THE BED 
AND OTHER SCARY TALES. By Maria 
Leach. Illustrated by Kurt Werth. Cleve- 
land: World ishing Co., 2231 W. 110th 
St., 1959. Pp. 126. $2.95. A famous folklor- 

ist has collected these tales of ghosts and 

witches and retold them in dramatic style. 

The collection includes Funny Ones, Scary 

Ores, Real Ones, Ghost Games, Witch Stories, 

and Do’s and Don'ts about Ghosts. Perfect 

for sarees and reading aloud. Ages 8- 

12.—E.H. 


For Older Boys and Giris 


ALASKAN HUNTER. By Florence Hayes. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 1958. Pp. 248. 


$3. A very — of life among the 
Eskimos in an ic village described through 
the adventures of two teenage boys who leave 
their native community to go east in 
of game. The experiences they have travel- 
ling by sled and preparing camp each night, 
as well as hunting seals, whales and polar 
bears, are excitingly told by a well-known 
author who has already given us good pic- 
tures of Indian life. Older boys will enjoy the 
excitement of the hunt and learn to under- 
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stand how Eskimos live from day to 
Dorotuy A. McGuinniss, % 


St., 1959. Pp. 256. $3. The Committee oa 
Children’s Work of the National Council of 


PEOPLE AND PLACES. By Margaret Mead. 
Illustrated by W. T. Mars and with photo 
graphs. Cleveland: World Publishing Co, 
2231 W. 110th St., 1959. Pp. 318. 

This introduction to anthropology is a ham 

some book by an authority in the 

Mead begins by telling how man has 

of his innings by studying primitive 

peoples. She then describes five different 

culture groups and shows how each has de 
veloped ways of living suited to its environ- 
ment. Beautiful illustrations, an lent 
bibliography and an index make this a fine 
choice for the serious older reader. Ages 12 


and up.—E.H. 


PICTURES TO LIVE WITH. Compiled and 
edited by Bryan Holme. New York: The 
Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 
152. $4.50. Bryan Holme has been asso 

ciated with art and art lovers all his life—es 

the son ahd grandson of authorities on att 
and as editor and publisher of art books 

He calls this collection of more than 190 

annotated pictures “an invitation to the enjey- 

ment of art.” His organization of 

under such headings as “Fun and Feathers,” 

“The Weird and the Wonderful” and “The 

Oldest and the Newest” is interest .catchi 

Brief essays tie the chapters together 

give historical background. The illustrations 

are well reproduced, although only eight are 

in color. Ages 8-12.—E.H. Z 


STORIES OF FAVORITE OPERAS. By 
Clyde Robert Bulla. Illustrated by Robert 
*Galster. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 432 4th Ave., 1959. Pp. 276. $3.25. 
For the music lover, these twenty-three brie 
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The 1960 WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 
Revision With Many Exclusive Features 


More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 
1960 World Book makes important new contribu- 
tions to education. The revised and expanded 
twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia offers 
tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new “three 
dimensional”? map program, and thousands of new 
or revised articles. Illustrations are more interest- 
ing, more numerous than ever. In fact, no other 
reference set has ever been more 
precisely organized and system- 
atically revised. 

The 1960 World Book represents 
an investment of an additional 
$2,800,000 in creative costs to 
make available the most accu- 
tate and useful reference set. 


Now in 20 Volumes 
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stories provide an introduction to the operas 
most often performed on radio, television and 
the stage. The style is clear and direct, and 
enough background is given to help the 
reader understand the action. A cast of char- 
acters and a brief biographical note about 
each composer are helpful features. Ages 10 
and up.—E.H. 


THE WITCH OF BLACKBIRD POND. By 
Elizabeth George Speare. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 1958. Pp. 249. 
$3. This fine junior novel won the Newbery 

Award for the most distinguished book for 
children published in 1958. It tells the story 
of Kit Tyler, who came from the Barbados to 
Puritan Connecticut in the 1600’s. Her whole 
way of life became suspect in this harsh 
colonial community. The plot centers. around 
her adjustment to a new life and the changes 
which she was able to bring about in the 
people among whom she liv An excellent 
story, told against a background of religious 
bigotry in conflict with human values. For 
mature readers, ages I2 and up.—E.H. 
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Exciting new modeling ma- 
terial encourages selt-expres- 
sion, teaches manual dexterity, 
makes any child a budding 
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water, stir and knead; then 
shape into puppets, masks, 
heads, Ss, etc. Hard 

in hours ta. look like WOOD, 
STONE or POTTERY, ready -to 
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Books for Adults a 
Editor, JAMES A. 


LEARNING AND TEACHING ARI 
METIC. By /. Houston Banks. Be 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 150 Tremont § 
1959. Pp. 405. $5.95. The wave of coneam. 

for more rigor in the arithmetic program of 

the elementary school and for greater appli ice 
tion of our fund. of professional knowle 

of methods of teaching arithmetic has brought 

about the publishing of a spate of ae 

one-half or the other of this problem. Profee 
sor Banks has attempted to handle both 
halves of the problem, using the technique 
of alternating chapters on content with chap 

ters on method. With such severe page lim: 

tations the writing style is tight, but clear 

nevertheless. If the classroom teacher or sty 
dent teacher is willing to slow his 

rate appropriately and think well as hay 

he will profit greatly from this book and 

gain a new perception of much of the arilly 
metic program. 

In spite of the general excellence of the 
book, this reviewer noted several areas of 
concern. One illustration: The author states, 
“The rule for changing a mixed number toa 
proper fraction, “The denominator times the 
whole number plus the numerator over the 
denominator, should not be taught as some 
mysterious procedure which gives the 
answer ... He should have stated that 
rule is mathematically incorrect and ae 
fore should not be taught at all!—Reviewed 
by Vincent J. GLENNON, Professor of Educe 
ton, Syracuse University, N. Y. 


LEARNING TO WORK IN GROUPS, 4 f 
gram Guide for Educational Leadent 
Matthew B. Miles. New York: Bureau @ 
Publications, Teachers College, Coli 
University, 1959. Pp. 285. $5. This book 

a comprehensive guide for the person who 

is interested in group work and is in a post 

tion to help others do a more productive is 
in. groups. Theory and practice are com bined 

to present the reader with a fund of usable 

information. Practical steps for improving 

the quality of group work in schools, are de 
scribed: ways of solving problems, group 

processes, procedures, how people behave im 

groups. It is concerned with group proces 

skills rather than the content of specific prol 
lems and is written to aid people working 
with groups that have a job to do to male 
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decisions and to take action. Working in 
a1 is an important part of life today. 

ren work in groups in the classroom 
and the staff members are working in groups 
to solve school problems. Yet people do not 
know how to. work effectively in groups. A 
common saying is, “Committees keep minutes 
and waste hours.” Time spent on training for 
better group processes improves the quality 
of work accomplished. 

This book does: not assume the leader is. an 
expert. The training leader can adapt the 
activities to the training group with which 
he is working and his skill as a trainer. 
With: practice and self-evaluation, the leader 
can do much. to. help people do a better job 
of working in groups. 

Chapter headings include: effective group 
behavior, the training process, planning for 
training, training activities, designing train- 
ing activities, taking the trainer role, and 
evaluating training.—Reviewed by ELIZABETH 
QOvERTON, Instructor of Education, Wisconsin 


State College, Oshkosh. 


GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
CLASSROOM. By Gerald T. Kowitz and 


Norma G. Kowitz. New York: McGraw- 








Pp:. 314. $5.75,. In. this. book. the authors 
have ested’ procedures. and practices: that 
should be helpful to teachers, pupils and 
guidance workers. 

There are many unfavorable situations that 
can be corrected during the elementary years. 
Goals of guidance activities in the elementary. 
school should be to operate a harmonious 
classroom, to build the self-esteem of every 
child and to form a bridge between the child 
and the community. Many obstacles ‘to guid 
ance in the elementary school are: traditional 
organization of some schools, large classes, 
parents who are intent upon the solution of 
a particular problem. 

In integrating the guidance’ services with 
classroom operation, it is necessary that good 
mental health be a contributing factor. 

Keeping records, testing, counseling, givin 
information, making referrals, collecting Po 
using pupil information, discovering the 
child’s. problems, understanding the child’s 
problems, providing guidance to classroom 
activities, communicating and counseling with 
parents are some of the guidance: services 
discussed fully by the authors. 

This book isa help for teachers to: under- 
stand some of the daily problems and to 
better communicate and counsel wisely with 





Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42d St.,, 1959. 
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— .—Reviewed by Linwoop R. Hairs, 
eacher, Washington Drive Jr. High School, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


GUIDANCE: A DEVELOPMENTAL. AP- 
PROACH. By Herman J.. Peters and Gail 
F. Farnwell. Chicago: Rand McNally & 
Co., P. O. Box 7600, 1959. Pp. 507. This 

book should serve as an introductory text 

for counselor preparation programs and as a 

resource for school staff interested in service 

education of teachers who wish to increase 
understanding in the basic premises of guid- 
ance work, 

It is assumed that everyone who affects 
the lives of boys and girls is involved in 
guidance work; that all school personnel 
should have the same goal—to assist boys 
and girls in their search for growth toward 
maturity. Understanding the pupil should 
never be used as an excuse for lack of achieve- 
ment; rather, it should be a stimulus to hel 
him reach his maximum growth. The guid- 
ance-minded teacher finds that he plays many 
sub-roles: instructor, friend, guide, counselor, 
resource person, parent substitute and admin- 
istrator. 


One of the important aspects of performing 
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the guidance role is a knowledge of 
physical, intellectual, personal,  socic 
nomic, emotional and general philosoph 
life. In his daily work the guidance w 
uses statistical measures and concepts 
provide a variety of insights that assi 
developmental guidance programs. 
Pupil satisfaction, differential abil 
interests, motivation and forces outside 
school present clues for the guidance we 
The ever-moving frontiers of guidance 
require an alert, scholarly individual to 
ticipate in guiding boys and girls—L.Ri L 


MENTAL SUBNORMALITY. By Richard! L 
Masland, Seymour B. Sarason and T, 
Gladwin. New York: Basic Books, 59° 4h 
Ave., 1958. Pp. 442. $6.75. Written by a 

neurologist, a psychologist and an anthro 
pologist and sponsored by the National Ae 
sociation for Retarded Children, this volume: 
presents a comprehensive review of the re 
search literature on the biological, psy: 

ical and cultural approaches to the study of 

the causes of mental subnormality. The book, 

reviews biological literature and psychological 
and _sociological-anthropological _ literature, 

A special contribution, almost worth the price 

of the book, is the extensive bibliography. — 

The section on biological causes of m 
subnormality is authoritative but: unfa 
nately is so technical that it will be of 
help to the classroom teacher. 

The second section is the best sum 

d critique of psychological and cultur; 
oa bearing on the causes of mental 
normality available anywhere. It is tho 
and exhaustive, but its greatest contril 
lies in the systematic questioning of ass 
tions regarding the function and 
of intelligence tests, the effects of he: 
and environment and the importance of 
class. membership in test performance. 

This book is remarkable for its clarity; 
scholarship and ability to raise disquieting 
questions. Despite its minor defects—the 
discussion: of psychotherapy is far too brief. 
and the authors’ writing style of “garden 
variety” English produces a thriving, abun 
dant crop of clichés—it should be required 
reading for any professional person who dealé 
with the mentally subnormal.—Reviewed by. 
JosepnH MAsuinc, Associate Professor of Psy. 
chology and Director of the Training Pro-. 


gram in Clinical Psychology, Syracuse Unie 


versity, N. Y. 
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ALIVE AND GROWING TEACHER. 
"By Clark E. Moustakas. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 1958. 
157. $3. This book. portrays a group of 
and principals learning together in 
seminars to discuss problems of personal and 
professional issues, including the teacher’s ex- 
ression of self in relation to other teachers, 
children and parents. 

Although this is a particular group, their 
feelings, thoughts and concepts would be 
relevant to anyone concerned with human 
relations. The basis of their understanding 
is the acceptance, trust and respect each mem- 
ber of the group has for each other. 

A philosophy of teaching, enveloped by a 
philosophy of living, develops as the members 
of the group participate- in self-exploration 
with resulting new concepts and _ insights. 
This is applicable to the individual express- 
ing: himself and to the individual who.is able 
to integrate into his own life the experiences 
of another person. 

The process of self-growth is. evident as 
well as the changes in feeling and thought 
when individuals feel free to express them- 
selves. “To be one’s self is to be alive.” This 
is closely correlated with the understanding 
of other individuals. The individuality of each 


member of the group expands, becomes alive 
and grows with the merging of self-education 
and professional insight—Revi: by 
Vivian Manninc, Elementary School Teacher, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


GROWING -AND LEARNING IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN. By Mamie W. Heinz. 
Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press, Box 
1176, 1959. Pp. 157. $3. This book is: of 

interest to new as well as experienced kinder- 
garten teachers and is unique because of the 
emphasis on religious aspects of education. 
This emphasis is particularly suited to the 
private or daily church school kindergarten. 
The author describes with specific examples 
ways in which a teacher may relate the “works 
of God” to the interests and inquiries of 
children. The author contends that many day- 
to-day situations:can be used to point out to 
children the existence of God. 

A portion of the chapter on curriculum is 
given to the planning of activities related to 
the seasons and special days. Chapter endings 
give references to books, pamphlets, poems, 
music, stories.and records. 

Miss Heinz’s chapter on evaluation includes 
the child as well as the teacher. Parents are 
also asked to evaluate the program. Better 
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living and learning experiences are provided 
for children through such evaluations. 

The remainder of the book deals w.th 
understanding children, the importance of 
kindergartens and how they may be started, 
the curriculum, Christian living and parent- 
teacher-child velationliliges—-Poobored by 
Marityn BuackHurst, Teacher, West Genesee 
School System, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND HUMAN RELA. 
TIONS IN EDUCATION. By Louis Kap- 
lan. New York: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d 
St., 1959. Pp. 431. $5. It is encouragin, 

to find a new well-written book publish 

on a subject which seems to be increasingly 
important. The realization that sound mental 
health can go a long way in reducing mental 
illness has been slow in coming to light. The 
author’s underlying philosophy in the publica- 
tion of this book is that the schools of the 
nation have an opportunity and an obligation 
to include a mental hygiene program in which 
youngsters can learn to work together satis- 
factorily. They must understand themselves, 
their reactions to frustrating situations and 
the adjustments possible, as well as make an 
earnest attempt to understand others. 

Louis Kaplan divides his book into four 


Educators say: “Excellent”... 
“educational” .. . “We use it as 
a reference” ... “Please send me 
25 more. copies.” 





More than a catalog! 
Write for Free copy. 
Dept. C129, Box 414 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


main areas: the problem of mental di 

and maladjustment in the United Sta 
vironmental influences on the developm 
mental health and human relations; pay, 
logical forces of growth and the sympton 
deviate behavior in children; how these p 
ciples can be utilized in school.—Revie 
by Dorotuy R. Hanna, Teacher, North § 
cuse Public Schools, N. Y. ie 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY, 
Revision. By Ruth Strang. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., 1959. Pp. 543, 

The author covers the development of’ the 

child from conception to adulthood, with 4 

considerable amount of space devoted tothe 

earlier years. She stresses the important ins 
fluence of early experiences in molding adalf. 
behavior. oe 

The book contains valuable material’ be 
cause it points up practical ways. of bring: 
ing up happy, healthy children, in addition 
to helping parents understand their own: re 
actions to various behavior patterns. which 
are characteristic of different age groups. 

Miss. Strang emphasizes the effect of tense 
ness and anxiety on children in all situations. 

These are feelings that should be analyzed and 

remedied, if possible, as they can never: have: 

an advantageous effect on children. Students. 
of child development and parents will tund the 
discussion of learning at each age level en 
lightening and useful.—D.R.H. 


Among the Magazines 


Editor; LUCILE LINDBERG 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE AND CHIL 
DREN’S LITERACY, by Shelton L. Roat, 
Jr. “Elementary English,’ Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 5, May 1959, pp. 289-293. “Can we help 

children achieve a high level of print literacy: 

as long as we continue to place overwhelmi 
emphasis on basal reading programs?” the: 
author asks. 

He states that, “in their effort to write 
readers with mass appeal, authors tend toward 
a blandness of content which approaches, 
when it fails to reach, insipidness.” 

He. expresses amazement that so many 
schools use a group method of reading it 
struction: since the reading experts. who dé 
vised these methods. have come primarily 
from clinical situations: in which they have 
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BF seded on a: one-to-one: basis: with: single 


individuals. The author that greater 
eflorts: be given to individualized programe 
of reading instruction. He analyzes iffer- 
ences in group instruction and individual 
instruction in such a clear manner that it will 


Al be-worth your while to look up the article 
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and read it in its entirety. 


ASTUDY OF THE COMPARATIVE READ- 
ING ACHIEVEMENTS OF EARLY AND 
LATE SCHOOL STARTERS, by Richard 
S. Hempleman. “Elementary English,” Vol. 
XXXVI, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 331-334. A 

study made at the sixth-grade level of the 

reading ability of children who started school 
at the age of six years and four months: or 
over and those who started earlier indicates 
that children have a better chance for: suc- 

cess in reading when they start to school a 

few months later rather than a few months 


earlier. 

Data for this study are from only fifty- 
eight cases, but it is because the findings were 
so interesting that a larger study is now in 
progress. 

A SECOND LOOK AT THE SCHOOL 

PANIC, by Daniel P. Moyrihan. “The Re- 

porter,’ June 11, 1959, pp. 14-19. In the 


been passed “our new: nationalized school 
program may turn out to be a vocationalized 
program as. well—as indeed is. the Soviet 
system which provided the inspiration. The 
American School curriculum may. swing. all 
the way from life training to job training 
without ever having known education.” 


AN APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF 
HUMAN RELATIONS, by Ralph H. Oje- 
mann and Bili Snider. “The Journal of 
Teacher Education,” Vol. X, No. 2, June 
1959, pp. 235-240, In a number of class- 

rooms in three public school systems special 
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attention has been given to reading materials 
which deal with the dynamics of behavior. 
The teachers have had special training in 
helping boys and girls understand why people 
behave as they do. 

Pupils from these classrooms have tended 
to be less autocratic in their relations with 
others and tend to be more logical in their 
approach to problems arising in school and 
on the playground. The researchers plan to 
follow these children to discover if this work 
helps them to live more effectively and satis- 
fyingly in their social surroundings. 


MORALE, by Henry Harap. “The Nation’s 
Schools,” Vol. 63, No. 6, June 1959, pp. 
55-57. The Division of Survey and Field 

Services of George Peabody College for 

Teachers between the years 1949 and 1957 

conducted surveys in twenty school systems 

to see if they could determine causes for low 
morale. 

They are convinced that low salaries, large 
classes and poor buildings are not the only 
causes. In buildings where teachers have a 
part in policy making higher morale seems to 
exist. Most administrators are under the im- 
pression that their teachers do have a part in 
policy making, but most of the teachers do 
not agree. 


CREATIVE READING: A NEGLECTED 
AREA, by Kathleen B. Hester. “Education,” 
Vol. 79, No. 9, May 1959, pp. 537-541. 

“Dictatorship or democracy! Are we making 

‘rubber stamps’ of our children?” asks this 

author. 

She says that we actually discourage boys 
and girls from challenging ideas. We hurry 
so to cover books that we do not take time to 
“live” a story. 


Yet the future of democracy depends upeg 
the ability of its readers to read critic 
Advancements of science are dependent 
students’ skill in reading creatively. “oun 
chief protection against propaganda lies not 
in constructing better missiles and bombs, but 
in ability of our people to react to and evahis 
ate ideas encountered in reading, radio, tele 
vision, and motion pictures.” 

In creative reading, the reader becomes 9 
co-author, verifying and refuting statements 
made. 

A very important aspect of creative r 
is ability to distinguish between real 
fanciful tales and to differentiate fact’ and 
opinion. Teachers may ask, “Is this a true 
story?” “What makes you know the story 
could or could not be real?” “Which state 
ments reflect feelings and biases of the 
author?” 


HOW OFTEN DO YOU INSULT YOUR 
CHILD?, by Hannah Lees. “Saturday Even- 
ing Post,” July 18, 1959, pp. 27, 79-81. 

Dog owners seem happy to pause while their 

pets sniff at another dog or make friends 

with a stranger, but many parents drag their 
children hurriedly along berating them if they 
stumble. 

“Much of the vandalism and _ violence 
among teen-agers, the frightening disregard 
of other people and other people’s property, 
must be simple revenge against a world 
ever since they were born, has insulted, made 
mock of and disregarded them,” according 
to this author. 

Excessive praise can be insulting. Said one 
little boy to his mother when she had finished 
with her raptures, “You sound as if you never 
thought I could do it.” 
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Over the 
Editor’s 
Desk 


Mary Leeper enjoying State Presidents’ Picnic 
preceding Cornerstone Laying 


Dear Readers: 


By this time you have planned what toys, books and other gifts will go into 
the Christmas stockings of your family and friends. What plans have you made 
for your biggest stocking? “What stocking is this?” you may well ask. 

The site upon which the new Childhood Education Center is being con- 
structed is in the shape of a stocking. (This was brought to our attention by a 
branch member from Michigan.) True, this stocking-shaped land is. ours— 
debt free. Although the construction of the building will continue until comple- 
tion, the fact remains it is only one-half ours and the other half is the bank’s. 
So your biggest stocking is only half filled! 

Well, ACE’ers are not a group of “one-halfers.” When we start something, 
we finish it! Will you remember during this holiday season, when you are 
giving to children dear and near to you, that you also can give to children 
everywhere through giving to the Center? 

Another fact which needs to be generally known is that of the 631 branches, 
50 “have gone over the top.” They have contributed an amount which averages 
five dollars per member. It is the combined contributions of all branches, other 
members and friends that have filled the ACEI stocking to the one-half mark. 
Many have done more than their share. 

Some members are contributing monthly to the Building Fund from far- 
flung corners. of the earth—Sweden and Free China are examples. Many have 
sent contributions in memory of a teacher, friend or relative. Others have 
wished to honor a friend who daily gives of his or her talents to children. Still 
others send monthly contributions in fulfilling a voluntary. pledge “for the dura- 
tion.” For the sake of these members, let us not penalize them by stretching 
out “the duration.” 

There are more facts we must face, so let us look at the Childhood Educa- 
tion Center financial situation. This month we must begin to draw on a.con- 
struction loan arranged by the Riggs Bank, ACEI’s bank for more than thirty 
years. But when monthly contributions to.the Building Fund from members 
and friends are sufficient to cover the builder’s expenses, no amount need be 
borrowed from the construction loan for that particular month. 

(Continued on next page) 








Over the Editor’s Desk (continued) 
You all have experienced or heard of the large sums of money that interest 
devours. The graph below tells this fact: 


“Yirst Year on Loan 
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What a heavy burden we put upon ourselves when there is no need for it! 


There are still more facts that you are entitled to know. Some members are 
giving service to the Building Fund beyond the call of duty to their branches 
and state associations. One member in one of our largest states wrote letters 
to each member who had not yet given to the Building Fund asking for con- 
tributions. Others have given of themselves in heading up book fairs or plays 
for children or putting on the skit, “The Dream, the Idea, the Plan,” which 
presents the history, purposes and function of ACEI. (Send for a copy to this 
office, 1200 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C.) 

Some retired members are giving their services at ACEI Headquarters. The 
one who leads this group is Mary Leeper. She has been chairman of the Steer- 
ing Committee for the ACEI Building Fund for the past four years, giving three 
days a week at the office and an unrecorded number of days at home. Finding 
the property was a five-year task. Setting up files, acknowledging gifts, getting 
out the Newsletter and composing material for mailings were her untiring work 
without the aid of a fund-raising expert and without remuneration. Now the 
Headquarters Staff has absorbed Mary Leeper’s work with that of the associate 
executive secretary for branches, Florine Harding. She is taking the chief 
responsibility, with Mary Leeper acting in an advisory capacity. (Mary Leeper 
still donates one day a week and is on call via phone many times during the 
week. ) 

Frances Hungerford, retired kindergarten teacher from Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
has given her services on three occasions. She brought her trailer, parked it 
near the Potomac River, walked to the office on those early brisk mornings and 
gladdened the hearts of all the staff. 

Marguerite Schmitz, retired kindergarten-primary teacher of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, gave several weeks’ service at Headquarters, contacting firms for con- 
tributions and doing other tasks for the Building Fund. Her contributions were 
far reaching and continuous: she not only lightened the spirits of the staff with 
her sage sayings and accomplished work for the Center, but when she returned to 
Oakland she brought her branch “over the top.” 

Members of nearby branches and a former staff member have also donated 
work hours at Headquarters from time to time with no thought to the monotony 
of the task but with the larger goal in mind—to help fill the ACEI stocking. 

This is a direct appeal to each and every one of you who read CHILDHOOD 
EpucaTiIon and to other friends of ACEI to ponder the meaning of possessing a 
home—the first since our inception in 1892. Let’s fill our stocking to the brim 
this holiday season! The sooner we the members do, the sooner we can have 
a debt-free home! 


Sincerely, 


Panguatact Pom amnncssine/ 























NEXT MONTH 
January: Intergroup and International Understanding 


It is fitting that each year ACEI’s journal have “Intergroup and 
International Understanding” as one of the themes. This year’s 
approach is as follows: 

Frances Martin, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, 
delves deeply into “Roots of Understanding” and shows how strong 
attitudes about people have early roots. 

Hilda Taba, San Francisco State College, gives classroom examples 
on “How Adults Influence Children.” These influences include atti- 
tudes toward stereotypes of other groups and nationalities. 

“How can we get depth into teaching about people in a social 
studies program?” asks Ralph C. Preston, University of Pennsylvania. 
He asserts that the teacher must plumb considerably deeper into it than 
his pupils. 

“Who Are Your Neighbors?” is written by Irving Babow, Univer- 
sity of California. He describes many neighbors such as neighbors of 
the world, families on the move and others. 

Harry H. Giles, New York University, gives evidence found in re- 
search of effective techniques for building intergroup understanding. 

“Harbor and Hill Children Learn Together,” by Benjamin Jefferson, 
Oakland Public Schools, California, describes how this was done with 
two groups of children from opposite socio-economic levels. 

Charlotte E. King, State Teachers College, West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, wants to know, “Are We Developing Isolationists?” Many of 
our greatest problems are in the realm of human relations. What are 
we doing to encourage better understanding? 

Maya Indian Schools of Yucatan, Mexico, visited by Katherine 
Berle Stains, Lesley College, Cambridge, Massachusetts, provide an 
article on “Building Values of Inner Strength.” 

The remaining features of the January issue you will recognize as 
the same as of yore. 








Have you thought 
of these for 
Christmas gifts? 


UMBRELLA BOOKS 


Seven volumes* 


Edited by 
ACEI Literature Committee 


Mary L. Morse, Chairman 


Told under the Green Umbrella. Pp. 188. $3. Old favorite stories 
to read and tell. 


Told under the Blue Umbrella. Pp. 170. $2.75. Thirty-eight entirely 


new stories. 


Sung under the Silver Umbrella. Pp. 211. $2.75. Poems that delight 
children. 


Told under the Magic Umbrella. Pp. 248. $3. Thirty-three modern 


fanciful tales. 


Told under the Stars and Stripes. Pp. 347. $3.50. Stories that help 
boys and girls of different backgrounds understand each other. 


Told under the Christmas Tree. Pp. 304. $3. Well-known stories 
and verses of the Christmas season from every corner of the globe 
describing holiday customs native to other lands. 


Told under Spacious Skies. Pp. 330. $3.50. Stories that help chil- 


dren understand the varied patterns of life in the United States. 


* Order directly from publisher: (ACE members ask for discount. ) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 





